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DON'T MISS THE SHOW THAT ly “An exciting and absorbing two hours”’ 
WON FIVE EMMY AWARDS! tpalldnank New York Times 


ta “Powerful and penetrating impact . . . 
REPEAT PERFORMANCE OF A tall ob it reveled in sweeping pageantry” 
TELEVISION MASTERPIECE San Francisco Examiner 


IMIG ON Cpls ylo lle 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'’S POWERFUL DRAMA BROUGHT BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND—A LAVISH 
PRODUCTION FILMED ON LOCATION IN SCOTLAND. ® STARRING MAURICE EVANS AS MACBETH 
JUDITH ANDERSON AS LADY MACBETH ® ALSO STARRING MICHAEL HORDERN AS BANQUO 
IAN BANNEN AS MACDUFF ® PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY GEORGE SCHAEFER X 
8:30-10:30 P.M. EDT-EST-PST 7:30-9:30 P.M.CDT-CST 6:30-8:30P.M.MST FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


BE SURE TO SEE THE SEASON'S MOST THRILLING SPECTACLE—TWO EXCITING HOURS IN LIVING COLOR! 





























You, too, can be a Fashion Leader 


The world looks toward youth for leadership. This 
year, this day, look the part of a leader by dressing 
right for every occasion. Men’s fashions, in par- 


ticular, are strongly influenced by what the well- 
dressed student wears. Take your appearance 
seriously—others do! You'll find it good fun and 


rewarding. And always remember...when you 
look your best... you do your best. 

Write D.R. I, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text 
book “The 90% Yow”, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ — INC. 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 





See your poster on every mail truck in the country! 


and in addition Wy $500.00 Ay CASH 


and a free trip to Washington for YOU and your ART TEACHER 


3 PRIZES! 


Ist — $500 in cash © 2M — $100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd — $50 U.S. Savings Bond © 4th — 25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


HONORABLE MENTIONS — 25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


All you need is paper and paint—plus your own imagina- 
tion—to enter this rewarding contest. Just design a poster 


using the slogan: “American Ships Strengthen America,” 


which is the theme of this year’s contest. Your poster should 
illustrate the theme. 

To design a winning poster, you'll want to find out all you 
can about the Merchant Marine—America’s vast fleet of pri- 
vately owned ships which sail the oceans, Great Lakes, and 
inland waterways. These are the ships which are vital to 
world trade. They transport raw materials and manufactured 
goods between our country and the rest of the world. They 
carry tourists to afd from our shores. American ships carry 
men and supplies in times of national emergency. American 


ships are the American Merchant Marine, our vital link with 
the entire free world. 

Do you have some ideas already? Don’t stop here. You'll 
need more! Ask your teacher to send for a free Merchant 
Marine Information Kit to: Public Information Office, Mari- 
time Administration, Room 3144, General Accounting Office 
Building, Washington 25, D, C. 

Get started now! Be-sure that the slogan: “American Ships 
Strengthen America” appears on your poster—and be sure 
to check the rules carefully. 

REMEMBER: The first prize-winning poster will be dis- 
played on every mail truck and in every Post Office across 
the country during May, 1962. 





. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private 
or parochial school in the United States ond its possessions ore 
eligible to compete. All entries must be the original work of the 
student. There is no entry fee or entry blank required. 

. Poster sizes: 11 x 14”, 15’ x 20”, 22” x 28”. 15” x 20” preferred. 
Must be vertical design. 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the full name 
of the student, sex, home address, name of school, school grade, 
and nome of the teacher or principal sponsoring the entry. There 
is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 
Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


5. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary 
mechanical alterations in the first prize winning entry to conform 
with reproduction requirements. ’ 

Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execu- 
tion of theme by a special board of judges whose decisions will be 
final. All entries become the property of The Maritime Industry to be 
used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. First prize will be 
awarded in Washington D. C. 

Entries must be mailed postpaid no later than midnight Januory 22, 
1962. All entries from any one school may be mailed in one package— 
or individually if the teacher or principal approves. 








THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers and others 
whose business is wigs jransportation. 
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% PIN-UP PROVERBS -“ 


by Yogi Bear 


" b-r-e-a-k-s 
to be a leader, reader! 


Like b-r-e-a-k-fast 


(You need it—eat it) 


To get that Big Wheel feel! 


Even Yogi’s a leader when it comes 
to being the first one at the break- 
fast table. He knows that you'll 
look better, feel better, and work 
better when you’ve had a good 
nourishing breakfast. And Kellogg’s 
cereals are a speedy, tasty way to 
get this important nourishment 
during morning rush. 

Remember—good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! 


CHANNA-BARBERA PROD 


57 sae 
wel | 


“The best to you. each morning” 
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WELCOMED BACK: General Lucius Clay’s 
return to Berlin was hailed by thousands. 


BACK TO BERLIN 


HENRY CLAY was called the 
“great compromiser” by his 19th- 
century contemporaries. His moder- 
ating voice helped delay the split 
between North and South in the bit- 
ter decades prior to the Civil War. 

More than 100 years later, Clay’s 
great-great nephew, General Lucius 
Clay, earned an opposite kind of 
epithet—the “great uncompromiser.” 
In 1948, as U. S. military governor 
in occupied Germany, Clay master- 
minded the Berlin airlift when the 
Soviets blocked supply routes to 
West Berlin. During the 16-month 
blockade, 2,400,000 tons of food and 
fuel were flown into the tense city. 

Tension flared openly in Germany 
once again last August when the 
Reds sealed the border between 
East and West Berlin. And, once 
again, Lucius Clay was summoned. 
He was asked to fly to West Berlin 
as President Kennedy’s personal rep- 
resentative—to assure the people that 
the U. S. would stand by its obliga- 
tion to defend their freedom. (Watch 
for Unit on Germany in October 25 
issue.) Thousands of West Germans 
turned out to greet him. He returned 
to Berlin as he had left it, a hero! 

Lucius Clay was born in Marietta, 
Ga., in 1897, the year his father, 
Alexander Clay, was elected to the 
U. S. Senate. Lucius grew up in 
Marietta and later went to Wash- 
ington to work as a Senate page. 
Unlike his father and great-great 
uncle, Lucius decided he would 


Unusual words in this Issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


rather be a soldier than a statesman. 
He entered West Point, graduating 
in 1918 with a commission in the 
Engineers. His interests were not 
limited to engineering, however. By 
the time World War II began, he 
had become an expert in logistics 
(the transport, quartering, and sup- 
ply of troops). 

In 1944, during the Allied invasion 
of France, General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, made Lucius Clay his 
deputy in charge of supplies. After 
the war, General Clay remained 
abroad, serving first as deputy mili- 
tary governor in Germany, then mil- 
itary governor. He retired in 1949 
after the Berlin blockade was lifted. 

There may be little resemblance 
in the careers of Lucius Clay and his 
illustrious ancestor. But there is a 
striking facial resemblance between 
the two men. The 19th-century 
statesman and the 20th-century sol- 
dier share a common family trait—a 
pair of dark, bushy eyebrows. 


BIRTH OF A BEST-SELLER 


THE CLAMOR BEGAN last 
month in book stores around the 
country. Customers wanted a new 
novel, Clock Without Hands, that 
had just appeared on best-seller lists. 


Phote by Louise Dahl Wolf 
READERS’ CHOICE: Carson McCullers’ new 
book became an Immediate best-seller. 


But each request for the book re- 
ceived a disappointing answer, “It 
isn’t out yet.” Because of the stag- 
gering number of pre-publication- 
date orders, it had become a best- 
seller before the public had read it. 

This unprecedented advance sale 
was a high tribute to the book’s au- 
thor, Carson McCullers. The frail, 
44-year-old woman had been par- 
tially crippled by paralytic strokes 
and had not written a novel in 15 
years. Her readers had feared that 
she would never write again. 

Miss McCullers spent a year writ- 
ing Clock Without Hands. “One page 
a day is all I could do with one 
hand,” she says. She worked hard at 
it, but she had always worked hard 
at everything she had wanted to do. 

As a child in Columbus, Ga., she 
diligently practiced the piano, for 
she had hopes then of becoming a 
concert pianist. She was an avid 
reader as wel] as musician. Reading 
the plays of Eugene O’Neill inspired 
her to write one of her own when 
she was 16. Like many of her later 
works, its theme dealt with man’s 
desire for self-expression and an es- 
cape from loneliness. 

Miss McCullers was 17 when she 
came to New York to -attend the 
Juilliard School of Music. On her 
second day in the city she lost the 
purse that contained all her money. 
She couldn't go home and she 
couldn’t go on with her musical 
studies. She found part-time jobs and 
devoted more time to writing. 

Her first short story was published 
when she was 18, and, three years 
later, her first novel came off the 
presses. Titled The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter, it established her as a highly 
promising young writer. 

Her second novel, The Member 
of the Wedding, became a prize- 
winning play and film. With money 
set aside from the movie sale, Miss 
McCullers bought a huge marble- 
top table for her home in Nyack, 
N. Y. Seated at this table, every day 
this past year, she worked painstak- 
ingly—and often painfully—to finish 
Clock Without Hands. For her the 
book was a supreme effort — and 
for her readers, a supreme reward. 
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“WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 
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Kennedy Asks for Peace Race 


Leaders from free and Communist 
lands probed, discussed and manevuv- 
ered in search of ways and means to 
lower near-bursting Cold War pres- 
sures. 


Speaking before the United Nations 
General Assembly, President Kennedy 
urged the nations of the world to “call 
a truce to terror.” He said “mankind 
must put an end to war or war will put 
an end to mankind.” 

From the rostrum of the U.N.’s 
packed General Assembly hall the Pres- 
ident spoke on these topics: 
Disarmament: “Jt is our intention to 
challenge the Soviet Union not to an 
arms race but a peace race.” The Presi- 
dent spoke of “general and complete 
disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control.” He also proposed a nu- 
clear test ban treaty to be signed by all 
nations, and eventually, the destruction 
of all nuclear weapons. 

U.N. Forces: “The United States rec- 
ommends that member nations [of the 
U.N.] earmark special peace-keeping 
units in their armed forces, to be on call 
to the United Nations.” The U.S., said 
the President, will also suggest steps 
for improving U.N. machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

©The Troika: “To install a triumvirate 
{or troika, as the Soviets propose, to 
head the U.N. in place the late Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold] . . . 


President Kennedy urges race for peace during U.N. speech. 
Seated directly in front of him is Soviet U.N. delegation. 


would replace order with anarchy, ac- 
tion with paralysis, confidence with con- 
fusion.” Even the Russian troika, a car- 
riage drawn by three horses, noted the 
President, “did not have three drivers. 
It had only one.’ 

> Underdeveloped Lands: President 
Kennedy proposed “designating this 
decade as the U.N. Decade of De- 
velopment.” Its goal would be to pro- 
mote, expand, and coordinate interna- 
tional economic growth. 

In his 38-minute speech the Presi- 
dent also urged agreement on peaceful 
uses of outer space, and international 
cooperation in global satellite communi- 
cations and weather prediction systems. 

On Cold War issues, the President 
stressed the West’s determination to 
stand fast in West Berlin, and not be 
driven out by Communist pressures or 
relinquish war-won rights in that city. 
Berlin is currently the hottest spot in 
the Cold War [Watch for Unit on Ger- 
many, Oct. 25 issue}. 

President Kennedy also voiced con- 
cern over activity by Communist guer- 
rillas in the Southeast Asian lands of 
Laos, South Viet Nam, and along the 
borders of Burma, Cambodia, and In- 
dia. All these lands are under varying 
degrees of Communist pressure. 

The President’s speech won applause 
from U.S. allies and many neutral na- 
tions in Africa and Asia. Delegates from 


UPI 


the Communist bloc, not surprising} 
showed little enthusiasm. 

The next day Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko addressed the U.N 
delegates. "He rejected President Ken 
nedy’s appeal for a nuclear test ban. 
Gromyko said such a ban could come 


only as part of a general disarmament 


agreement. He also insisted on adoption 
of the Soviet proposal to choose a multi- 
headed executive body, each man to be 
veto powers, to run the 


armed with 


U.N 
Soviets Stress Germany 


But most important of all, Gromyko 
emphasized, was the settlement of the 
Berlin crisis and the signing of a peace 
treaty with Germany. The Soviets want 
the West to sign peace treaties with 
both democratic West Germany and 
Communist East Germany. The West 
has refused to do so, citing wartime 
agreements pledging a peace treats 
with a united Germany. 

Many U.N. delegates said that Gro 
myko’s speech contained nothing new 
[t was “routine,” added a British dele 
gate. 

Though the speeches of Kennedy and 
Gromyko won most of the headlines 
U.S. and Soviet representatives sparred 
during long hours of “behind the 
scenes” exploratory talks. U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk and Gromyko 
carefully sounded each other out on 
Berlin—where armed Western and Com- 
munist troops stand face to face across 
a barbed wire and concrete barrier. The 


Wide Worlé 


Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko (left) and U.S, ar won 


of State Rusk of start of four-hour talk on Cold War 
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two diplomats planned further round- 
table talks on Berlin and Germany. 

After all this high level probing, dis- 
cussing, and maneuvering, however, the 
question remained: was the world inch- 
ing toward peace or was peace inching 
away from the world? 


Revolt in Syria 


An army revolt erupted in Damas- 
cus, administrative center of Syria and 
one of its key commercial cities. 


Syrian rebel leaders withdrew their 
country from the United Arab Republic, 
composed of Egypt and Syria. An 
ll-man_ civilian group, considered 
pro-Western and conservative, took 
over. 

The 1l-man regime says it will rule 
only until a legislature can be freely 
elected. One of the first acts of the new 
regime was to order the deportation of 
several thousand Egyptians living in 
Syria. The new government also won 
diplomatic recognition from neighbor- 
ing Turkey and Jordan, as well as sev- 
eral other lands. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For centuries 
Arab leaders have dreamed of a single 
Arab nation stretching from the Persian 
Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. But the 
fierce rivalries of Arab world politics 
have been a major block to the realiza- 
tion of this dream. 
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Wide World 
Shaded areas show two non-neighboring 
parts of U.A.R. Revolt erupted in Syria. 


In 1958, however, Egyptian Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser took a giant 
step toward Arab union by merging his 
country with Syria to form the United 
Arab Republic (U.A.R.). Nasser be- 
came President of the U.A.R. and pret- 
ty much ran a one-man show. For three 
years he worked to forge the two coun- 
tries together, even though they are 


separated by about 150 miles of foreign 
territory. 

Egypt, six times larger than Syria in 
area and with five times its population, 
quickly became the dominant partner 
in the union. Syrians were slowly eased 
out of positions of power in the army 
and the government. Syrian leaders, 
though they had originally accepted 
Nasser as president of the U.A.R., 
chafed under this domination. Some of 
Nasser’s top officials in Syria, however, 
did make efforts to give the Syrians 
more of a voice in the government. 

Resentment of Nasser fanned through 
Syria earlier this year when he ordered 
sweeping economic measures for his 
land. Many Syrians were particularly 
resentful about Nasser’s decrees lim- 
iting land holdings and nationalizing 
(putting under government control) 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
firms. Businessmen feared even stricter 
controls were in the offing. 

Opposition to Nasser broke into the 
headlines when a 36-year-old Syrian 
soldier-politician, Lieutenant Colonel 
Abdel Hamid Serraj, resigned from his 
post as the U.A.R.’s Vice-President for 
Internal Affairs. This left only one Syr- 
ian among the top government figures 
in the U.A.R. 

Egypt's continued domination of the 
U.A.R., believe some reporters, led the 
Syrian army to revolt. 

The quick breakup of the U.A.R., 
many believe, has shaken Nasser’s pres- 
tige in the Arab world. As for Arab 
unity, it appears to be as distant a goal 
as ever. 


Congress Goes Home 


With piles of paper littering the 
floor and thé dawn sunlight filtering 
into their chambers, the 537 men and 
women of the 87th U.S. Congress 
voted to adjourn and head for home. 


The session which convened last 
January, was the longest since 1951. It 
was also the “spendingest” Congress in 
U.S. peacetime history. It registered a 
record-breaking (for peace time) $95,- 
800,000,000 total of appropriations to 
run the country for a year. Nearly half 
the money was for military and defense 
purposes. 

In the nine months of its life the 
first session of the 87th Congress also 
acted on these major items: 

Foreign Aid: Appropriated $3,900,- 
000,000 for U.S. aid to other lands, 
though not before weeks of debate on 
just how much foreign nations would be 
getting. 

Social Security: Increased benefits, and 
men joined women in having the option 
to retire at 62 instead of 65, (though 
at reduced Social Security payments). 
Depressed Areas: Voted $394,000,000 





Little in The Nashville Tennessean 


“Gonna follow me home?” 


in grants and loans for aid to areas where 
business had suffered from long slumps. 
Highways: Increased taxes on trucks 
and tires to provide funds for the com- 
pletion of a 41,000-mile interstate high- 
way system that, when completed, may 
enable drivers to travel coast to coast 
without stopping for lights or inter- 
sections. 
Unemployment: Provided for up to 13 
weeks additional cash benefits for job- 
less workers. This emergency measure, 
designed to help those out of work due 
to a recession earlier this year, extended 
unemployment benefits to as much as 
39 weeks in some states. 
Minimum Wage: Raised minimum 
hourly wages for workers (employed 
by firms engaged in interstate com- 
merce) from $1.00 to $1.25 in steps 
over two to four years. It also gave 
minimum wage protection to more than 
8,000,000 workers not previously 
covered. 
Housing: Passed a housing bill provid- 
ing for urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment and for financing low-cost housing 
for middle income groups. 

On the unfinished side of the ledger 
there were these items: 
® Aid to Education: Congress rejected or 
tabled all proposals for federal aid to 
education. It did, however, extend for 
one year the student loan provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
Passed in 1958, this act provides 
government money for loans and fellow- 
ships for college students as well as 
money to colleges for equipping labora- 
tories, expanding language instruction 
programs and other purposes. Congress 
also extended a program of federal aid 
to school districts with a heavy influx of 
children due to military or defense in- 
stallations in the vicinity. These are so- 
called “impacted areas.” 
Medical Care for the Aged: Congress 
put off until next year proposals that 
part of the medical care of those over 
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65 be financed by the government, 
with funds to be raised through in- 
creased social security taxes. 

»Tax Reform: Congress also put off for 
consideration unti] next year proposals 
that would overhaul part of the nation’s 
tax structure and result in increased tax 
revenues. 


Cash for Colleges 


The nation’s independent libera! 
arts colleges, usually hard-pressed for 
cash, got a $100,000,000 boost from 
the Ford Foundation. 

Since its founding in 1936, the Ford 
Foundation has distributed nearly $750,- 
000,000 in educational grants. And this 
represents only half the philanthropic 
organization’s total contributions to var- 
ious groups and for various projects 
over the last 25 years. 

In the latest step in its aid to educa- 
tion program, the Foundation an- 
nounced it will make $100,000,000 
available over the next two years to 
private colleges. In line for the first 
$13,600,000 are eight colleges: Carleton 
(Minn.), Grinnell (Iowa), Hofstra 
(N.Y.), Reed (Ore.), Swarthmore 
(Penna.), Wabash (Ind.), and Welles- 
ley (Mass.). There is one condition, 
however. The colleges must first raise 
$33,200,000 on their own. 

Under the Ford program, funds from 
the Foundation may be used wherever 
the colleges feel they are needed. 
Spokesmen for the colleges singled out 
for gifts indicated the money will be 
used largely for faculty salaries, student 
aid, research projects, and book pur- 
chases. 

The remaining $86,400,000 said the 
Foundation, will be distributed to addi- 
tional colleges during the next two 
years. 

These grants represent a departure 
from the previous form of foundation 
aid to colleges and universities. In the 
past, grants usually were given for 
specific projects. But last fall, the Ford 
Foundation announced a gift of $53,- 
500,000 in unrestricted grants to six 
universities: Brown (R.I.), Denver 


Faces in the News. D. B. Holmes (left) named to direct U.S. 
space flight programs; John McCone (second lef!) appointed 
head of Central Intelligence Agency; William Foster (center) 


(Colo.), Johns Hopkins (Md.), Notre 
Dame (Ind.), Stanford (Calif.), and 
Vanderbilt (Tenn.). 


Other Campus News 


Glad tidings for high school students! 
A recent survey of 200 four-year col- 
leges indicates that they will make 
room for an additional 5,000 to 6,000 
freshmen next fall. Based on this 
sampling, the total number of freshmen 
places available in all colleges through- 
out the country are expected to increase 
eight to 11 per cent in 1962-63. 


In Brief 


AND ONE MAKES 100. At the start 
of the 1960 session of the U.N.’s Gen- 
eral Assembly, its membership stood at 
82. The admission of 17 new members, 
(16 of them newly-independent African 
nations) brought the total to 99. Last 
month the African land of Sierra Leone, 
smaller than South Carolina and with a 
population of 2,516,000, became the 
U.N.’s 100th member. 

A British colony from 1787 until it 
won independence last April, the tiny 
nation becomes the 26th African land in 
the U.N. Quite a change from only 15 
years ago when only four African lands 
—Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and South 
Africa—were independent nations of the 


vast continent. 


BOOKS “BIGGER” THAN EVER. 
Remember when people were saying 
that TV viewing would be the death 
of reading? It hasn’t worked out that 
way, for the book business in the U.S. 
is better than ever. Last year, U\S. 
readers spent $1,200,000,000 for books 
of all kinds—paperbacks and _hard- 
covers. This was a hike of 13 per cent 
over 1959 and double the amount spent 
in 1955. 

In the past five years sales of hard- 
cover fiction and non-fiction have 
zoomed 60 per cent, sales of paper- 
backs have gone up 45 per cent. Largest 
sales gain of all has been registered by 
textbooks—up 75 per cent since 1955. 

The book boom, say some, is not 
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UPI 
Tug of war freezes an East Berlin wom- 
an between grasp of Communist police 
{above her) and pull of West Berlin 
youth (below her). Seconds later she 
dropped from her home, which is in East 
Berlin, to ground, which is in West Berlin. 


only the result of an increasing popula- 
tion or increased prices. Higher edu- 
cational and cultural aspirations also 
share the credit. 


UP AND UP. Higher and higher 
soars the country’s gross national prod- 
uct (the dollar value of all the nation’s 
goods and services produced or given). 
In the third quarter (July through 
September) of this year it climbed to a 
$526,000,000,000 annual rate. The first 
quarter's rate was just a little more than 
$500,000,000,000. In releasing the latest 
figures on the U.S. economy, U.S. Secre- 
of Commerce Luther Hodges predicted 
an even higher figure for the year’s 
final quarter. 


- Wide World photos 


heads new disarmament agency; Eva Adams (second right) 
named te direct U.S. mint; and Richard Nixon (right), whe an- 
nounced he’d run fer governorship of Califernia in 1962. 





SCIENCE CLASS was in session 

at Pine Bluff High School. Over- 
head birds chirped and preened their 
feathers, from a distance came the 
sounds of a bubbling stream. 

Instead of sitting at desks, the stu- 
dents were poking through shrubs, 
scooping up slime from the stream 
banks, and digging up samples of 
soil. Their “classroom” was a 40- 
acre woodland that they call the 
“Back 40.” How their school ac- 
quired the “Back 40” is a story that 
Pine Bluffers like to tell. 

It all began with the translation of 
a principle into reality. The principle 
was that learning about science could 
be more interesting if done firsthand 
—outdoors—instead of merely from 
textbooks. Accordingly, Mr. Robert 
Kirkwood, head of the science depart- 
ment, and some of his students, be- 
gan to search for an appropriate site. 
They found one that was part of a 
forest region owned by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 

They went to the company to pre- 
sent their idea—and came back with 
a free, 10-year lease on the land they 
wanted. The students were over- 
joyed, and their enthusiasm spread. 
Last spring, enrollment-in science 
courses soared. It rose 80 per cent in 
chemistry classes alone! 

Working at the Back 40 doesn’t 
free the students from classwork. 
Actually it means giving up free time 
after school and on weekends. “We 
can’t make any field trips during a 


SOIL STUDY: Robert Kirkwood (left), head 
of the science department, examines the 
soil at the “Back 40” with a student. 
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OUTDOOR CLASSROOM: These students learn science from nature as well as books. 


Classroom at 
the ‘‘Back 40”’ 


Teens in Pine Bluff, Ark., have learned 
how to make the study of science 


as enjoyable as a walk in the woods. 


class period,” Mr. Kirkwood ex- 
plained, “because the Back 40 is 30 
miles from school.” 

Is it worth the extra time and 
travel? Here’s what Ellen McClain, 
17, told World Week: “I think all of 
us have learned more than we real- 
ize and have had fun learning, too. 
There's no substitute for actually do- 
ing and seeing things you read about 
in class.” 

The students have been “doing 
and seeing” at the Back 40 for al- 
most a year—in fair weather and 
foul. They recall the chilly Saturday, 
last winter, when Mr. Kirkwood in- 
sisted that the ice covering the 
stream was thick enough to support 
him. It wasn’t—and he got an unex- 
pected dunking. After he had dried 
his feet, he hung up his socks 
in front of the campfire. Then, as he 
warmed himself, his back to the 


crackling flames, one of his socks 
was burned clear through! 

Mr. Kirkwood will never forget 
that day—because his students won't 
let him. One of them rescued the 
charred sock and had it framed with 
the inscription, “To Mr. Kirkwood— 
who got cold feet.” This “trophy” 
now hangs proudly in the chemistry 
room at school. 

Nearly every science class at Pine 
Bluff makes use of the Back 40— 
from biology to chemistry to physics. 
The students work on projects of 
their own, or they may team up on 
joint projects. So far they have an- 
alyzed the soil, labeled the trees and 
wildflowers, and studied insect and 
animal life—and many new projects 
have been scheduled this year. 

“Literally,” Mr. Kirkwood ob- 
served, “the entire 40 acres is under 
a microscope.” 





Britain 
Orosses the Channel 


UNIT ON BRiITain 


By joining the Common Market, this island nation may 
end its “splendid isolation” from Continental Europe 


RDINARILY a calm, reserved 

sort of fellow, the average 
Briton is apt to become a trifle snap- 
pish when he hears foreign visitors 
refer to Britain as part of Europe. 

“Dash it all!” he may retort. 
“We're not Europeans, don’t y know, 
we're British!” 

It’s true, of course, that the Eng- 
lish Channel separating Britain from 
Continental Europe is only 21 miles 
wide at one point. Yet that narrow 
strip of salt water has played a key 
role in British history. 

Protected by its “natural moat,” 
Britain has been spared from foreign 
invasion for nearly nine centuries. 
Its island people have been able to 
develop a culture and character en- 
tirely their own. 

Although the British have cher- 
ished their “splendid isolation” from 


TIME STANDS STILL 


Why Her Majesty 
Is Never Late 


RITISH ROYALTY has never 

been a minute late for the an- 
nual Trooping of the Color pageant 
in London. 

At least not since 1938, when 
Stanley Humphreys took charge of 
the London clock towers. 

The secret of the British mon- 
arch’s amazing punctuality leaked 
out at this year’s ceremony. It was 
a warm day in June. At the Horse 

. Guards parade ground, the red- 
coated Guardsmen stood stiffly at at- 
tention, awaiting the arrival of 
Queen Elizabeth II. Their chins 
were tucked in, and they were bit- 

their lower lips in the best Brit- 
tradition. 

To the soldiers, it seemed as 
though 11 o’clock—the time of the 
Queen’s arrival—would never come. 


the Continent, recent events have 
nudged them into a closer relation- 
ship with their European neighbors. 
Today the English Channel seems 
“narrower than ever. 

Britain’s growing bonds with the 
Continent were forged by the hard 
facts of geography. For despite its 
long title, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
is a tiny country indeed. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


Britain is made up of England, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and the Channel 
Islands. With 52,000,000 persons 
crowded into an area smaller than 
Oregon, it is one of the most dense- 
ly populated countries on earth. 

This overcrowding reaches its 
height in Britain’s sprawling capital 
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city of London, whose 8,222,300 in- 
habitants make it second only to 
Tokyo among the world’s largest 
cities. 

To feed its large population, Bri- 
tain must make every acre of farm- 
land count. Fortunately, what farm- 
land it possesses is generally fertile. 
And though Britain lies farther north 
than Maine, it seldom suffers from 
extremes of heat or cold. 

Britain’s climate is a gift of the 
Gulf Stream, which carries warm 
water across the Atlantic Ocean 
from the Gulf of Mexico. The Gulf 
Stream also supplies Britain with 
frequent rains—and the pea-soup 
fogs which provide such appropriate 
settings for British “whodunits.” 

The British insist that their soggy 
climate is “good for the complexion.” 
It is certainly good for wheat and 
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And it never would have. For 
loyal Mr. Humphreys had noticed 
that the Queen had not arrived, and 
the hands on the tower clock were 
moving inexorably toward 11. 

Humphreys gave a discreet hand 
signal to his assistant. The tower 
clock stopped. No one in the crowd 
noticed, though Big Ben could be 
heard chiming in the distance. 

The Horse Guards clock remained 
at 11 on the dot for two minutes and 
10 seconds—at which time the Queen 
rode onto the parade ground. 


Humphreys gave another signal, 
and the clock pealed 11 strokes. 
“Isn't it wonderful that the Queen is 
always so punctual!” an American 
visitor remarked. 

Afterwards, Humphreys revealed 
that this was not the first occasion 
when he had tampered with time. 
In 1958, he reported, Queen Eliza- 
beth was four minutes late for the 
Trooping ceremony. “Of course I 
saw to it that she arrived on time 
anyway,” he disclosed proudly. 

—Sm GoipsEnc 
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other grains, and for the fertile 
grasslands where cattle and sheep 
are grazed. Using the most modern 
equipment, British farmers get the 
highest yield per acre in Europe. 

Even so, Britain can produce only 
about half the food it needs. The 
rest it must buy abroad. To pay for 
these vital imports, Britain depends 
on manufacturing and trade. 

Endowed with vast coal and iron 
ore deposits, 19th-century Britain 
became a great industrial power. 
Today it must import iron ore, oil, 
and other raw materials. 

From these materials, Britain fash- 
ions a wide range of manufactured 
items for sale abroad. British fac- 
tories turn out everything from tex- 
tiles and cutlery to steel, ships, cars, 
and jet airplanes. 


SALESMAN TO THE WORLD 

In the past, Britain usually export- 
ed about one fifth of all the goods 
it produced. It earned additional in- 
come by providing other countries 
with such services as banking, insur- 
ance, and shipping. Thus it was able 
to maintain a rough balance between 
income and outgo. 

Recently, however, Britain has 
been “losing its balance.” The trou- 
ble began a year or two ago, when 
Britain was in the midst of a boom. 
Britons started buying a larger share 
of the products which the country 
normally sells abroad. And they in- 
creased their purchases of luxury 
items from other countries. As ex- 
ports dropped, imports rose. The re- 
sult was a deficit of $963,200,000 in 
Britain’s balance of payments last 
year. 

To avoid bankruptcy, the British 
government this summer decreed a 
tax increase and other “belt-tighten- 
ing” measures. 

Later it announced that Britain 
would try to join the European Eco- 
nomic Community (see “Facing the 
Winds of Change,” pp. 16-18, and 
“A Lucky 13?” p. 18). The move is 
expected to stimulate British indus- 
try and provide it with new custom- 
ers in Western Europe. 

Although the government's action 
will draw Britain even closer to the 
Continent, it is not likely to change 
certain distinctive ingredients in 
“the British way of life.” 

There’s the monetary system, for 
instance. Most other countries have 
currency systems based on units of 
10 and 100. Not Britain, where 12 
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BRITAIN includes England, Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
and Channel Islands. Coal, a major resource, is mined in the areas shown in color. 


pence equal one shilling and 20 shil- 
lings equal one pound. 
Unlike most of their European 


neighbors, British motorists are 
“southpaws” who drive on the left 
side of the road. Tea-drinking is an- 
other peculiarly British institution. 
Someone has said that Britons can 
cope with any crisis—as long as they 
have a cup of tea handy. 

Britain’s favorite sport, cricket, 
might seem as slow-moving as a tur- 
tle race to American baseball fans. 
But it can raise Britons to a fever 
pitch of controlled excitement, ex- 
pressed in such terms as “Jolly good 
hit!” and “What a pity!” 


The British have a notable flair 
for understatement. But they do per- 
mit themselves to wax enthusiastic 
about their country’s contribution to 
literature. 

Great British poets and writers in- 
clude Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Dickens. These men belong to the 
cultural heritage not only of Britain, 
but of the United States as well. 

Shakespeare summed up the feel- 
ing of most Britons toward their 
native land when he hailed “this lit- 
tle world, This precious stone set in 
the silver sea . . . This blessed plot, 
this earth, this realm, this England.” 
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Pictorial Parade photo 
BRITAIN’S “WHITE WAY”: The hub of London’s amusement district is Piccadilly Circus. Ra- 
diating from it—in a rainbow of dazzling lights—are restaurants, theatres, and night spots. 


Hite and Leisure 


British Travel Association photo 
TAKING TEA: The British drink this popular 
beverage at every meal—as well as at teatime! 


‘British Prevel hose photo 
IT’S CRICKET: Britain’s national sport has often been called the world’s 


most subdued game. The fans applaud and cheer—but very softly. 
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SIDEWALK SHOWMEN: These outdoor minstrels, called 
“buskers,“’ amuse Londoners with snappy songs and dances. 


Photo by Philip D. Gendreau 
HARROW’S HALLMARK: Students at this 390-year-old boys’ 
school wear straw hats, come rain or shine. It’s traditional! 


P.L.P. photo 
UP AND OVER: If the British aa were to open its ranks to women, these young eques- 
triennes would surely be welcomed. They are members of Girl Horse R s pi alll 








mortem Faring the Minds of Change 


Although Britain has lost its role of world leadership, 


“t JNFAIR TO NOBLEMEN!” was 

the cry raised in the British 
press last spring when the second 
Viscount Stansgate was denied a seat 
in Britain’s chief lawmaking body, 
the House of Commons. 

For six years, Lord Stansgate— 
then just plain Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn—sat in the House as an elected 
representative from the city of Bris- 
tol. But last fall his father died, 
and Wedgwood Benn inherited the 
title of Viscount. Noblemen cannot 
sit in Commons (“the Lower House”) 
so he was “promoted” to the House 
of Lords (“the Upper House”). 

In spite of its imposing name, the 
House of Lords has far less pow- 
er than the House of Commons. 
Wedgwood Benn tried to give up 
his title so he could continue to sit 
in Commons, but a rule going back 
to 1641 says a nobleman cannot 
“drown or extinguish his honor.” So 
Wedgwood Benn has to stay in the 
House of Lords. 

Americans may find it confusing 
that a nobleman has fewer “rights” 
than an ordinary Briton. But the 
British delight in their traditions, 
even when these traditions lead to a 
certain amount of governmental con- 
fusion. The British take great pride 
in the way their system of govern- 
ment developed, gradually and rath- 
er haphazardly, over the centuries 
to meet changing circumstances. 

Whatever its quirks, the British 
government has been a mighty bul- 
wark of human freedom. Democracy 
and individual liberties took root 
on British soi] many centuries ago. 
From there they spread to the 
United States and other countries. 

Two thousand years ago, Britain 
was the northernmost outpost of the 
mighty Roman empire. Its native in- 
habitants were Celts, whose descend- 
ants live today in Wales and Ireland. 
After the Roman empire crumbled 
in the 5th century A.D., Britain was 


it is still a key member of the free world alliance 


invaded by tribes of Angles and 
Saxons from northern Europe. 

“Modern” British history began in 
1066 A.D., when the Normans from 
northern France, led by William 
the Conqueror, invaded the island. 
Soon the Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
cultures had merged into a new 
culture that has become distinctly 
“English.” 

For a while, William’s descendants 
ruled Britain as absolute monarchs. 
But in 1215, a group of nobles forced 
King John to sign the Magna Charta 
(Great Charter), which established 
the principle that even kings must 
be ruled by law. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


The next step toward democracy 
was taken less than a century later, 
when King Edward I called a “Par- 
liament,” or conference of nobles 
and commoners from all parts of 
England. 

Although the main duty of this 
early Parliament was to advise the 


King on finances, the institution grad- 
ually took on more and more power. 
A long struggle between King and 
Parliament ended in the mid-17th 
century, when Parliament emerged 
as Britain’s supreme lawmaking body. 
The English Bill of Rights, in 1689, 
further trimmed the King’s powers 
and guaranteed a number of civil 
freedoms. 

Britain has no written Constitution 
-only a body of laws and prece- 
dents built up over the centuries. 
The head of state is the Queen or 
King, who has little political power. 
Like her predecessors, Queen Eliz- 
abeth II “reigns but does not rule.” 
For this reason, Britain’s govern- 
ment is called a constitutional (or 
“limited” ) monarchy. 

The real political power is vested 
in Parliament, which is divided into 
the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. Unlike the U. S. Con- 
gress, Parliament combines executive 
and legislative functions. Another 
“unlikeness” is the disparity in pow- 
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SPEECH FROM THE THRONE: Traditionally, the British monarch opens each new 
Parliamentary session. Here Queen Elizabeth !! addresses the members of Parliament. 
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er between the upper and lower 
houses of Parliament. 

Members of the House of Lords 
include noblemen and high church 
officials. The House of Lords was 
once the more powerful of the two 
chambers. Today it can delay legis- 
lation, but it cannot reject a bill 
passed by the House of Commons. 

The 630 members of the House of 
Commons are elected by universal 
adult suffrage. National elections 
must be held at least once every 
five years, but the party in power 
can call a new election at any time. 

The leader of the majority party 
in Parliament ordinarily becomes 
prime minister. He and the other 
cabinet members, whom he appoints, 
must be members of Parliament. If 
a cabinet loses majority support in 
Parliament, it is expected to resign. 


TORIES AND LABORITES 


At present, Britain is governed by 
a Conservative party cabinet headed 
by Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan. The Conservatives (also called 
“Tories”) and the Labor party 
(spelled “Labour” in Britain) are 
the dominant forces in British pol- 
itics. The Labor party is moderately 
socialistic, and has favored govern- 
ment ownership of key industries. 
Both parties are anti-Communist. 

The British parliamentary system 
came into flower at a time of great 
power and prosperity for Britain. 
In the 19th century, the Industrial 
Revolution—which began in Britain 
—made it the most technically ad- 
vanced country on earth. With a 
huge navy and merchant marine, 
Britain was a leader in world trade. 

Because Britain ruled over col- 
onies on every continent, it was said 
that “the sun never sets on the Brit- 
ish empire.” But the 20th century 
brought new challenges. 

Although World War I (1914-18) 
ended in victory for Britain and its 
allies, it signaled the slow break-up 
of the British empire: Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Af- 
rica—all former British colonies— 
became self-governing and equal 
partners with Britain in a new asso- 
ciation called the Commonwealth of 
Nations. Ireland won independence 
in 1937, and later broke off its Com- 
monwealth ties. 

Its empire dwindling, Britain 
faced an even graver threat. In 1939 
the Nazi armies of German dictator 
Adolf Hitler invaded Poland. Britain 


and France went to war aganst Ger- 
many, but the Nazis quickly overran 
France and other European coun- 
tries, leaving Britain to fight on 
alone. Reeling under Nazi air at- 
tacks, Britain put up a heroic re- 
sistance. 

Two powerful allies came to Brit- 
ain’s aid in 1941. Hitler’s attack on 
Soviet Russia brought that country 
into the war against Germany. And 
on December 8, the United States 
also entered ‘the war. 

When victory came to the Allies 


in 1945, Britain was in a state of © 


exhaustion. Its cities had been 
wrécked by air raids and its econ- 
omy was hovering near bankruptcy. 
Backed by $7,722,000,000 in U. S. 
aid, Britons rolled up their sleeves 
and made an astonishing recovery. 

They could not recover their once- 
great empire, however. Bowing to 
the demands of its colonial peoples, 
Britain has since granted independ- 
ence to India, Pakistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Ghana, Nigeria, Malaya, Cyprus, 
and Sierra Leone. 

All these nations except Burma 
have chosen to remain in the British 
Commonwealth. But one of the Com- 
monwealth’s senior members, South 
Africa, withdrew this year after crit- 
icism of its racial policies. 

The Commonwealth faced other 
strains as a result of the founding of 
the Common Market (see “A Lucky 
13?” p. 18). Although Britain stands 
to benefit economically from joining 
the Common Market, it long held 
back—fearing that if it joined, it 
might have to raise tariffs on goods 
from Commonwealth members. 


TAKING THE PLUNGE 


Last July 31, however, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan announced that Brit- 
ain had finally decided to join the 
Common Market. Three days later, 
the House of Commons approved 
Britain’s entry by a vote of 3183 to 5, 
with many members abstaining. 

The other Commonwealth coun- 
tries greeted Britain’s decision coolly. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India said the move “would cer- 
tainly weaken the Commonwealth.” 

To meet these objections, Mac- 
millan has insisted that Britain will 
join the Common Market only if it 
can continue to give special prefer- 
ence to Commonwealth goods. Ne- 
gotiations on Britain’s entry are ex- 
pected to start some time this month. 

Another problem facing Britain 











“—™ HE MORE WE GET TOGETH- 
ER,” runs a familiar college 
song, “the happier we'll be.” 

That line would be an appropriate 
motto for the “Inner Six” countries 
(France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg). Ever since these six nations 
joined hands in the European Econ- 
omic Community—or Common Mar- 
ket—their economies have boomed. 

Last year, for instance, trade 
among the Inner Six jumped 28 per 
cent. Factories were kept running 
overtime to meet the increased de- 
mand for goods. 

Viewing the success of the Com- 
mon Market, many Europeans have 
wondered why it was so long in com- 
ing. Economic cooperation among 
the Inner Six really began only 10 
years ago, when these countries 
formed the European Coal and Steel 
Community to regulate coal and steel 
production. 


THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


The ECSC was so successful that 
the Inner Six followed it up in 
1957 with Euratom, an international 
agency for the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy. The same 
year they signed the Treaty of Rome. 
creating the Common Market. 

Members of the Common Mar- 
ket agreed to eliminate all tariffs 
and other trade barriers among them- 
selves while maintaining identical 
tariff rates on goods from other 
countries. Already, tariffs among the 
Inner Six have been cut 30 per 
cent. By 1966 they will be whittled 
down to zero. 

When that happens, all kinds of 
goods will move freely across na- 
tional boundaries. For instance, Bel- 
gians can buy French goods with- 
out paying high tariffs. German 
businessmen can invest in Italian 
industries. Italy can send its surplus 
labor to West Germany. 

Although Britain was invited to 


Inner Six + Outer Seven 


A Gurky 
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join the Common Market in 1957, 


it refused because of its ties with 
the Commonwealth. At present, 
Commonwealth countries pay lower 
tariffs on exports to Britain than 
other countries pay. If Britain joined 
the Common Market, it might have 
to charge higher tariffs on goods 
from Canada or Australia than on 
German or French goods. It wanted 
to avoid such a situation. 

Instead, Britain joined with Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, 
Austria, and Switzerland in a new 
European Free Trade Association, or 
‘Outer Seven.” 

The EFTA went into operation 
last year. Like the Inner Six, the 
Outer Seven agreed to lower trade 
barriers among themselves. But un- 
like the Inner Six, they did not adopt 
identical tariffs on goods from other 
countries. Britain could still give 
preference to Commonwealth prod- 
ucts. 

Although trade within the Outer 
Seven shot up 15 per cent last year, 
Britain decided that the advantages 
of belonging to the Common Market 
outweighed the disadvantages. When 
it announced its intention to join the 
Common Market, Norway and Den- 
mark followed ‘suit. 

If the Inner Six and the Outer 
Seven were to merge completely, the 
new trade bloc would have a popu- 
lation of 260,000,000, compared 
with 218,000,000 in Soviet Russia 
and 185,000,000 in the United 
States. It would have an annual out- 
put of $300,000,000,000 compared 
with $504,000,000,000 for the U. S. 
and - $225,000,000,000 for Soviet 
Russia. 

A merger of the Six and Seven 
would mean tougher competition for 
American exports, but the United 
States has welcomed the move, As 
one U. S. official put it, Britain’s en- 
try into the Common Market “holds 
great promise for the future peace, 
prosperity, and stability of the West.” 
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concerns its role in the global Cold 
War. For many years, Britain has 
been a close ally of the United States 
in the struggle for freedom. It is the 
only country to belong simultaneous- 
ly to NATO, SEATO, and CENTO 
—three regional defense alliances 
against Communist aggression. Brit- 
ain has its own nuclear weapons, 
and it has allowed U. S. missile sites 
and bomber bases on its soil. 

In recent months, some Britons 
have advocated that their country 
withdraw from NATO and get rid 
of its nuclear weapons. Groups of 
‘ban-the-bomb” pickets have held 
demonstrations in London and at 
Holy Loch, Scotland, where the U. S. 
maintains a base for missile-carrying 
submarines. 

Recent events, however, indicate 
that these groups do not speak for 
the average Briton. Last month, Brit- 
ain’s 8,000,000-member Trades Un- 
ion Congress overwhelmingly de- 
feated a proposal supporting neutral- 
ity and nuclear disarmament. 

In the Berlin crisis, Britain has 
stood firmly beside the U. S. and 
its other allies. It recently announced 
that it would assemble a reserve 
umy division and send it to Ger- 
many if the Berlin crisis worsened 

Whatever dangers lie ahead, Brit- 
ain is sure to meet them with cour- 
age and determination. Though Brit- 
annia may “rule the waves” no long- 
er, the rest of the poem still holds 
true: “Britons never will be slaves!” 


WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Britain (p. 12)—Geographically, a 
large island in the North Atlantic on 
which the countries of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales are located. Politically, 
the word refers to the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

viscount (p. 16)—A nobleman rank- 
ing below an earl and above a baron. 

Commonwealth of Nations (p. 17)— 
A free association.of 12 independent na- 
tions, made up of Britain and its former 
colonies. The members are Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Ghana, Malaya, Ni- 
geria, Cyprus, and Sierra Leone. 

tariff (p. 17)—A tax paid on goods 
imported into a country. 


Magna Charta (p. 16)—MAG-nuh CAR- 
tuh, 

Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 17)—jah-WAH- 
har-lahl NAY-roo. 
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TO THE RESCUE: This “survival student” is boarding a helicopter the hard way—by hoisting himself up a rope, inch by inch. 
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SWIM OR SINK: To learn survival ai 
sea, students are catapulted into a pool. 
Before they touch water they must pull a 
pin that makes their life rafts inflate. 
f they forget, someone must rescue them! 


School for Survival 


Its graduates are masters in the arts— 


of keeping fit and staying alive 


By IRWIN ISENBERG 


Special World Week Reporter 


OUGHING it in the trackless Sierra 

Nevada Mountains may not be the 
usual road to a diploma. But for stu- 
dents at the United States Air Force 
Survival Training School at Stead Air 
Force Base north of Reno, Nevada, it’s 
a “must” course before graduation. 

The students, ranking from airman 
up to colonel, “enroll” at the survival 
school for just three weeks. “It’s the 
longest 21 days of your life,” one air- 
man told World Week. 

In addition to a week in the moun- 
tains, the crowded curriculum includes 
a grinding 24-hour period in a mock 
prisoner-of-war compound, a soggy 


water survival training course, lectures 
on how to keep alive in wilderness areas, 
and a bone-jarring judo course. 

There’s little time for a breather 
When one student was thrown on his 
back during a judo lesson, he rose from 
the floor reluctantly, “This was the first 
real rest I've had in days,” he said with 
a smile. 

Since 1952, when the school was set 
up, nearly 60,000 crew members of the 
Air Force have gone through the course. 
This spring the seven U. S. astronauts, 
including the two who have already 
rocketed through space, went to the 

(Continued on page 26) 





Commonwealth of Nations 


By Paul Hale, Cheyenne Mountain H.S., Colorade Springs, Colo. 
* Starred words refer to British Commonwealth ef Nations 
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. In 1957, abolished the Union 2. Belonging to, made from. 
Jack as a national flag. . Vase with foot. 
Irish _____ State, former British . To abound or pour forth. 
dominion. . To cut with an axe. 
‘ = —, . Enemy. 
. Exclamation of surprise. . Very small brook. 
; : Zea land, British self-gov- ; Of the same kind. 
porns — . Civil Service (abbr.). 
1 Hush! 7 . The Romans built the first British 
; bd ag mi note “that “Everything 3. Commonwealth nation in Africa, 
stops for ” in England. once called the Gold Coast. 


. To distribute cards among _players. 5. Hasten, go quickly. 
. Energy or vim. . To the east of the British Isles lies 
. Britain has oil interests in this W. Asia the North : 

kingdom. 20. Chart of earth’s surface. 
. Familiar name for father. 21. The _______ Ship Canal is a Cana- 
. Sick. dian government-owned ship water- 
. This part of the U. S. was once a way in Ontario. 

British colony, named after the Duke 99 Make an attempt. 

of York (abbr.). 8 tou 
. New Commonwealth mem- St im ed instrument of percussion 

ber composed of two islands. : eee : pe — 
. Fourth note on musical scale. - To put in the soil. 

27. Asian member of Commonwealth. 


Nickname for Ann. : 
Title of an epic poem by Rudyard . Part of the United Kingdom. 
3. Gave food. 


Kipling. 

To affirm or declare positively. - To and —_____. 
Province in: Canada (abbr.). 87. Self-governing colony where Britain 
Amount of surface. maintains a naval base. 

Provided leadership. . Irritate. 

Bird sacred to Greek goddess Athene. . She-sheep. 

Formerly. . Winged insect. 

Little child. . Walk in water. 

Short sleep. . Trinitrotoluene (abbr.). 

Latin and French for and. . It means also. 

Toward the inside. . Old word for no. 

World’s first gardener. . Bottom of an animal’s foot. 

British Prime Minister before Mac- 53. Within. 

millan. 55. Myself. 
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WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


ERE’S your chance to 

nominate YOUR candi- 

date for the Hall of Fame for 

Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) telling us in your 
own words who YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
American—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 
(2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any stand- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week will send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 
students in Grades 7 through 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 
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E SELDOM ventured beyond a 
20-mile radius of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, the town of his birth. Yet, 
Henry David Thoreau had good reason 
to think of himself as “a widely traveled 
man.” He was not wealthy. He owned 
few material possessions. Still, he ve- 
fused to “waste his time on anything 
so trivial as making money.” 

It was little wonder that most of the 
Concord townsfolk thought that Thor- 
eau was rather peculiar. Men who will 
not conform to established customs are 
never easily understood. His ideas and 
opinions were often mocked by the 
people of his own time. It was left to 
later generations to discover his genius 
as a philosopher and his gift as one of 
America’s greatest prose stylists. 

Born in Concord in 1817, he was 
named David Henry Thoreau. Years 
later, he rearranged his name, for rea- 
sons known only to himself. 

Young Henry (or David) was an 
exceptionally quiet lad who preferred 
to read and play alone, although the 
Thoreau household usually hummed 
with activity. Mother Thoreau ran the 
home as a sort of boarding house for a 
large tribe of aunts, uncles, and as- 
sorted cousins. Many of them worked 
in Father Thoreau’s pencil factory, lo- 
cated in a shed adjacent to the home. 


DIPLOMA-LESS GRADUATION 


Henry attended the local Concord 
Academy in preparation for his entrance 
to Harvard College in 1833. College 
served as a setting for the first—and 
perhaps immature—expressions of his 
rebellious nature. When he was grad- 
uated in 1837, he refused his diploma 
rather than pay-a $5 fee for it. 

Though diploma-less, Thoreau opened 
his own secondary school in Concord 
in partnership.with his older (and de- 
voted) brother, John. Both proved to 
be popular teachers. But the successful 


venture of the brothers Thoreau ended 
in 1841 when John fell ill. He died 
the next year. 

The sorrow that engulfed Henry was 
shared by a famous Concord resident 
named Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
lost a son at about the same time. Thor- 
eau was invited by Emerson to live in 
his home. In return Thoreau was to 
tutor the young Emerson children and 
to make himself useful around the 
house. 

Welcomed into the intellectual circle 
over which Emerson presided—a group 
that included many of the leading New 
England scholars, writers, and philos- 
ophers—Thoreau was drawn to the 
group’s “Transcendentalist philosophy.” 
These men believed that spiritual mat- 





“Why should we go abroad, even 
across the way to ask a neighbor's 
advice? There is a nearer neighbor 
within us, incessantly telling us how 
we should behave.” 

—Henry David Thoreau, 1817-1862 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1960 by 83 votes. 
Tablet and statue still to be installed. 
‘ 











ters were of far greater importance in 
life than material things. To test this 
philosophy,. Thoreau conceived his fa- 
mous Walden experiment. 

In 1845 he set up “hut-keeping” at 
Walden Pond at the edge of Concord. 
He had built the hut himself from ma- 
terials costing him $28.12% (the U. S. 
had a half-cent coin at that time). 
Thoreau grew much of his own food, 
getting along with the barest of neces- 
sities. “I wished to live deliberately,” 
he said, “to front only the essential 
facts of life . . .” Clocks and calendars, 


* schedules and routines—they had no 


place in Thoreau’s life at Walden. 


1 Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 


Hall of Fame Conte 


He found the peace of Walden a» 
idea] source of inspiration. Thoreau 
criss-crossed the woodlands in solitary 
excursions, observing the wonders of 
nature and scribbling furiously in his 
ever-present notebook. “I have traveled 
a good deal in Concord,” he remarked. 

Thoreau left Walden in 1847, having 
proved to his satisfaction that it was 
possible to live pleasantly yet simply. © 
He returned to his family home to con- 
vert his rambling notes into books. 
Thoreau’s best-known book, entitled 
Walden, recounted his life and thoughts 
during his two-year experiment. 

Although Thoreau’s writing is now 
widely regarded as some of the finest 
prose in the English language, his books 
were all but ignored in his own day. 
His publisher returned so many unsold 
copies to Thoreau that the author re- 
marked, “I have 900 volumes in my 
library, 700 of which I wrote myself.” 


HIS THEME: SIMPLICITY 


Adding that “it is enough if I please 
myself in writing,” Thoreau continued 
to amass a huge stack of manuscripts, 
most of which remained unpublished 
until years after his death. The recur- 
ring theme of his philosophy was— 
“simplicity.” 

To Thoreau men too often 
lives of quiet desperation.” By this he 
meant that men spent too much time 
seeking to fulfill their ambitions of life, 
and too little on life itself. “Why 
should we live in such hurry, such 
waste of life?” he asked. 

Though he never suggested that 
everyone should live as he did (“each 
must find his own way”), Thoreau’s 
faith in his philosophy and his gentle 
humor never desérted him. Shortly be- 
fore his death in 1862, an aunt asked 
him if he had made his peace with God. 
“I was not aware,” he replied quietly, 
“that we had ever quarreled.” 


“lead 


st.’ For details see page 20. 





Bulldozer, 


EET Joe Romig in a dark alley— 

heck, even in a light alley—and 
you'll flee for your life. Take a look at 
his face. Tough, eh? Built like a fire- 
plug, he packs 200 pounds of muscle 
on a 5-10 frame, and he can move like 
a hungry bull. 

He’s an outstanding guard at the 
University of Colorado. In fact, he’s 
rated the greatest guard in the land. 
Last year he made seven different All- 
American teams. And why not? With 
all his strength and speed, he was a 
terror at pulling out of the line and 
leading the interference. You couldn't 
find a better blocker anywhere. 

But it was on defense that he really 
shone. He backed up the line like a 
steamroller. As the middle line-backer, 
he roved both ways—flattening ball car- 
riers all over the field or backing up to 
bat down passes. Over the past two 
years, he accounted for 50 per cent of 
the Colorado tackles! 

Ask Oklahoma about him. Behind 
7-0 in the final quarter, the Sooners 
rammed down to the Colorado four-yard 
line. It looked like a sure touchdown— 
until Joe Romig got into the act. Three 
straight times he racked up the ball 
carrier on the line of scrimmage! 

That’s the kind of football he played 
all season. He played the whole Mis- 
souri game with a broken thumb, but 
nobody knew about it until he fractured 


Stargazer 


a foot the following week against Kan- 
sas. A check-up showed that Joe had 
gone for broke twice, and he had to sit 
out the last two games. 

All right, he looks tough. He plays 
tough. He is tough. So he can’t be much 
of a brain, eh? That’s what you're prob- 
ably thinking. Perish the thought. Joe 
could be the smartest athlete in America! 

Look at his marks: In his last three 
semesters, he has chalked up a straight 
A! Over his last four semesters, his rec- 
ord is 56 hours of A and three hours of 
B. His total scholastic record (72 hours) 
shows 60 hours of A, nine hours of B, 
and three hours of C, 

He must be taking a shap course, you 
say? Wrong again! Joe is majoring in 
physics! What’s more, he’s also a crack 
astronomist. That’s his hobby. (On the 
field, he makes people see stars. Off the 
field, he sees them for himself.) 

As captain of the team and defensive 
signal caller, Joe is a great leader. His 
hard play from opening kick-off to final 
gun is always “firing”. up his teammates. 
But once he hangs up his uniform, he 
changes personalities. He becomes quiet, 
studious, and reserved. He’s a Dr. Jekyll- 
Mr. Hyde type. His teammates call him 
“Toad” or “Yogi” because of his short, 
squat build. 

Though born in Salt Lake City, Joe 
was brought up in Lakewood, Colorado. 
He graduated from high school as all- 


state fullback and heavyweight wres- 
tling champ. At college, the coach took 
one look at the sawed-off Tarzan and 
quickly switched him to guard. 

Between football, physics, and astron- 
omy, Joe doesn’t have much time for 
the little things in life. When he goes 
to the movies, he looks for a John 
Wayne or a Gina Lollobrigida picture. 
(Gina Lollobrigida? So he’s human after 
all!) Singers and bands don’t appeal to 
him. 

His hobby, as already mentioned, is 
astronomy. But he spends most of his 
summers in Anchorage, Alaska, working 
as an assistant guide on trips to the 
interior. 

His ambition in life—this will make 
the pro football coaches weep—is to be- 
come a physicist. His greatest thrill in 
sports, he tells us, was being voted cap- 
tain of the team this year. 

In short, Joe Romig is the kind of 
athlete-student that coaches dream 
about. 


More on “Genius” 


> Those of you who were around this 
corner last spring will probably remem- 
ber my article on baseball managers. I 
tried to prove they weren’t “geniuses” — 
just smart baseball men. I said that even 
the greatest managers couldn't help a 
poor ball club; that even a high school 
coach could manage the Yarikees to a 
pennant. 

When I said that Casey Stengel wasn’t 
any smarter than the rest, that he won 
apes simply because he had the 
players, everybody and his little kid 
sister jumped on me. How could I say 
that about such a “genius” as Casey 
Stengel? 

Well, look at the Yankees last season. 
Did they miss Stengel? Not a teenie- 
weenie bit. Look at what the new man- 
ager, Ralph Houk, did: He made Elston 
Howard his first-string catcher, moving 
Yogi Berra to the outfield. He started 
using Johnny Blanchard, whom Stengel 
never could “see,” on a semi-regular 
basis. 

When Art Ditmar and Bob Turley 
went sour, Houk rebuilt the entire pitch- 
ing staff. He started pitching Whitey 
Ford every fourth day instead of every 
fifth day. He stopped moving Bobby 
Richardson and Clete Boyer in and out 
of the line-up. He kept Tony Kubek at 
short, never moved him to the outfield. 
And it’s no secret that Maris and Mantle 
became happier ball players without 
crusty Casey around. 

In short, Houk cemented the club; 
every one of his moves paid off big. 
Yet you never hear anyone calling him 
a “genius.” He’s just a good baseball 
man, like Richards, Dykes, Hutchison, 
Lavagetto, Scheffing, and nine dozen 
other managers I can name. 

—HeErman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Britain 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
‘I can be Continental, too, y’know!”’ 


|. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 
1. Who is the man in the cartoon? 








. What position does he hold? 
. Why is he pictured kissing the hand of Miss 


2 
r 
3 


European Common Market”? 








4. Name any four of the present members of the 


Common Market. a 
5. In joining the Common Market, members have 








agreed to____ 





li. BRITAIN’S GOVERNMENT 


If the statement is true, write “true.” If the statement 
is false, substitute the correct word or phrase for the 
underlined word or phrase. 


1. The House of Commons is Britain’s chief lawmak- 





ing body. 


2. The British monarch has much political power to- 


day 
3. The Upper House of Parliament is called the 





Senate 
4. All cabinet members must be members of Parlia- 





ment._— 
5. The political party in power in Britain today is the 





Labor party 





ill, WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. What body of water has been called Britain's 


“natural moat”? 





2. London ranks among the world’s 


largest cities. 
3. Britain owes its temperate climate to the ocean 





current known as 
4. No. 10 Downing Street is the official address of 





Britain's 
5. True or false? Britain’s exports include steel, tex- 





tiles, and ships 
6. Name three of Britain’s great poets or writers. 








7. True or false? Britain produces enough food to 


supply its own needs 
8. The document which established the principle 





that even kings are subject to the law is called 





9. Name three former British colonies which are now 





independent nations on 
10. Has Britain supported, or opposed, the United 


States position in the Berlin crisis? 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Why is it sometimes said that Britain “must trade 


to live”? 








2. Why was Britain so reluctant to join the Common 


Market when the latter was established?__.__ 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I, I, and III. Total, 100. 
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Should you be an Actuary? 


by M. Albert Linton former President, Society of Actuaries 


Lot of life’s drama is wrapped up in an 
equation like the one above. To an ac- 
tuary it whispers the probabilities of your 
being alive after any given number of years. 
It isa — interesting career, an actu- 
ary’s. You deal with the biggest, most mean- 
ingful occurrences in the lives of millions of 
people—their births, education, accidents, 
sicknesses, marriages, children, retirement, 
a in a end, their ery 
dictionary sa at an actuary is 
“someone whose Re: oth or profession it is 
to calculate insurance risks and premiums.” 
That’s true, but it merely touches a fraction 
of the many important things an actuary 
does, as a specialized businessman, in the 
insurance world. 

For example... 

A huge manufacturing company and a 
trade union want to build a welfare fund to 
provide retirement benefits for thousands of 
employees. How much must each worker pay 
in, and how much should the company con- 
tribute if the fund is to be adequate? How 
large a benefit can be given a man as he 
reaches the jionable age? How much 
money should be laid aside for emergencies? 
Fifty years from now, this fund must still be 
strong and safe. 

It’s an actuary who studies the situation 

and delivers the answers. 
_ Death has been lenient, and a great life 
insurance company sees that it has paid out 
less in benefits during the year than was an- 
ticipated. How much of the extra money can 
it return to policyholders without jeopardiz- 
ing its financial position for the future? 

An actuary sets the sum. 

A young man has had a case of tubercu- 
losis, but he seems to be recovered now. Can 
he obtain the life insurance he wants so des- 


as told to Donald Robinson 


perately for his family’s sake? 

In conjunction with the medical depart- 
ment, an actuary rules on his application and 
—— the appropriate premium to be 
paid. 

You can see for yourself—the security and 
happiness of millions of people and the safety 
of billions of dollars ride on the actuary’s 


judgment. 
A Unique Career 


Actuaries are rare individuals—unique com- 
binations of mathematicians and business- 
men. With their knowledge of mathematics, 
they analyze past events and determine from 
them what is likely to occur in the future. 
You can call it applying the mathematical 
formula of probability to human experiences. 

What varied duties they have! Among 
other matters, they help decide the benefits 
that should be included in insurance policies, 
and carefully compute the premium rates to 
be charged. They help draft the policies, too, 
review earnings, fix the dividends, and figure 
out the financial reserves that their company 
must keep from year to year if it is to pay the 
benefits it has pledged. They ascertain the 
extra mortality of physical impairments, dan- 
gerous occupations and other unusual risks. 

When it comes to casualty insurance, they 
do as much for fires, thefts, automobile acci- 
dents and the like. 

In addition to being mathematicians, they 
have to be part lawyers, part doctors, part 
financiers, part accountants, part public re- 
lations men, and part merchandisers. They 
are even part electronic engineers. Actuaries 
helped pioneer in the use of giant electronic 
computers—‘“the electronic brains’’—and 
employ them continually. 

It is no exaggeration to say that actuaries 


belong to one of the elite professions. This is 
so if for no other reason than that there are 
so few actuaries, and it is difficult to become 
one. 

At the last tally, the Society of Actuaries, 
the professional body in the United States 
and Canada for all actuaries in life insurance, 
had merely 1,140 Fellows and 864 Associate 
Members. The Casualty Actuarial Society, 
the professional group in casualty insurance, 
had 199 Full and 163 Associate Members. 


Rigorous Requirements 


To be recognized as an accredited actuary in 
life insurance, you must put in long years of 
study and pass a series of eight examinations 
given by the Society of Actuaries. It takes 
the average person from five to eight years of 
study after graduation from college to get 
through them. However, ifthe student chooses 
proper courses, and takes some of his actu- 
arial examinations while still in college, it is 
possible for him to become an accredited 
actuary within three or four years after col- 
lege. During this period, most companies will 
offer him on-the-job training at a good salary. 

The requirements for actuaries in casualty 
insurance are also high. However, I should 
say here that one doesn’t have to be some 
sort of genius to qualify in either field. Any 
boy (or girl) who stands fairly high in mathe- 
matics in his college class can do it. 

For the person who does qualify, jobs 
galore are waiting. Splendid jobs. Actuaries 
are in enormous demand today. We can use 
twice as many actuaries as the 1,140 Fellows 
who are available, and more. In life insur- 
ance alone there are 1,500 companies. Some 
of them have need for scores of actuaries. 

Recently, a friend of mine visited the office 
of a smaller insurance company and saw a 





vacant desk. The head of the company 
pointed to it and said, “We've tried and 
we've tried, but we can’t get an actuary all 
for ourselves. We have to share one with two 
other companies.” 

Actuaries are also employed in private in- 
dustry, by labor unions, and on college 
faculties. The federal government hires them 
for the Social Security Administration, the 
Veterans Administration, and the National 
Office of Vital Statistics. State governments 
need many for their insurance departments, 
unemployment compensation and other 
bureaus 

Numbers of actuaries are setting up as 
private consultants and doing well. They ad- 
vise insurance companies that are too small 
to afford an actuarial staff, give counsel to 
supervisors of labor-management pension 
plans and similar groups. 


Salaries and Benefits 


Pay for actuaries is fine. A college graduate 
can expect about $6,000 a year to start in 
large companies in big cities (a little less in 
the smaller towns). By the time he has com- 
pleted his examinations, he should be getting 
about $12,000 a year. With steady advance- 
ment, he can expect ultimately tc be earning 
$25,000 or more. 

Opportunities for promotion are excellent. 
A highly qualified man can become chief 
actuary for a noted insurance company and 
earn $50,000 or more a year. He may rise to 
be president of the company itself and earn 
more yet. 

All along the way come handsome “‘fringe 
benefits.” Pension programs, health insur- 
ance and generous vacations are some of 
them. Working conditions are most pleasant. 

Consulting actuaries and government ac- 
tuaries also do well. Government actuaries 
don’t make as much but they have civil serv- 
ice status. For all actuaries, there is the satis- 
faction of doing stimulating work that con- 
tributes appreciably to human welfare. 

Disadvantages exist, of course: in the early 
years the long, hard hours of study after 
work, in order to pass the actuarial exami- 
nations; the fact that this is never a nine-to- 
five job. 


College Training Essential 


Getting to be an actuary calls for thorough 
preparation. A good college education is 
essential. The wise student will take as much 
mathematics as he can. Economics, some ac- 
counting, and business administration will 
help. And plenty of the humanities, English 
in particular. 

Sixty years ago, the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain made the statement, “An 
Actuary should be a man of general culture 
with a knowledge of both books and men 
and the more he has of both the better.” 

It is as valid today. 

College is merely the beginning. The main 
elements of actuarial work must be learned 
from practical experience. 

Here is where aspiring actuaries are fortu- 
nate. The insurance industry goes all out to 
help young men and women pass their actu- 
arial examinations. And at the same time it 
pays its students a good salary. I know of no 
other industry that does as much for young 
people. — ; 

Many insurance companies offer well- 
paying summer jobs to college students who 
are potential actuaries. Several companies 
award scholarships to promising students to 
— pay their college tuition. 

liege graduates are hired as actuarial 
trainees and taught on the job the specific 
skills they’ll need to pass their examinations. 
Special seminars are held by company actu- 
aries, and substantial time is granted during 
working hours for studying. 

Can you tell eran | you have the mak- 


ings of a good actuary 

"F think so. You must have a genuine love 
for mathematics and be getting high grades 
in it. You should have an interest in business 
and economics. You should certainly have 
an analytical mind. 

And this almost more than anything. You 
should be personable and friendly, with in- 
nate administrative ability. The act "s 
life is not for any ivory-tower recluse. To 
succeed today, an actuary must have the 
qualities of a top executive who gets along 
easily with other people. : 

It’s an inspiring career for the right boy— 
or girl. 


Booklets Available on Many Careers 
This article is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. 
Each is available in booklet form. Additional 
help will be found in “The Cost of Four Years 
of College.”” Use the coupon to indicate book- 
lets you wish. 
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Accountant Actuary Advertising 
Aeronautical Engineer - Architect - Armed 
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+ Social Worker - Teacher Traffic 
Manager - Veterinarian - The Cost of 
Four Years of College 
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ENS covers off. Cameras steady. 
Now sight in on the 1962 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

This year, Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco will again co-sponsor a nation- 
wide photography contest for junior 
and senior high school students inter- 
ested in taking good pictures. Last year, 
we awarded more than 120 cash Awards 
and Honorable Mentions to teen-age 
photographers. 

This year the contest is bigger than 
ever with ‘the addition of a new cate- 
gory of prize-winning pictures. 

As in years past, winners will be 
named in 15 different classifications. 
The top three in each will receive $100, 
$50, and $25 awards from Ansco. The 
next five earn Honorable Mentions. [If 
the photo is made on Ansco film, the 
cash prize is doubled. 

The new division is for flash photo- 
graphs only. A student must demon- 
strate an all-round proficiency in flash 
photography by submitting eight to 12 
flash pictures. If the photos are made 
with GE flash bulbs, the General Elec- 
tric Company will award a $500, $200, 
and $100 bond to the first, second, and 
third prize winners. 

Your entries may also qualify your 
school for the Special School Award. 
Ansco will award an Anscomatic Pro- 
jector to the two schools which have 
the largest number of entries in the 
national judging and the largest num- 
ber of national Award-winning entries. 

Tenth, 11th and 12th grade students 
submitting portfolios of more than eight 
pictures from various classifications will 
be eligible for a complete personal at- 
tendance or home study course in pho- 
tography. The New York Institute of 
Photography will make two such awards 
to winning students. 

Prizes like these are too good to miss. 
To get the complete story on how you 
enter, write to: Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, 33 West 42nd Street. 
~ New York 36, New York, for the com- 
plete free 1962 rules booklet. 


V V HAT makes a winning photograph? 
Your first requirement, of course, is 
good technique. You have to use the 
right lens-stop, shutter speed, and focus. 
But a good photograph goes far beyond 
that. 

You might start your search for that 
“extra something” by examining past 
winning photographs such as the one 


appearing on this page. Scholastic Mag- 
azines has set up a special Traveling 
Salon of last year’s Award-winning 
photographs. Twenty-five black and 
white photographs and nine color trans- 
parencies make up the exhibit. Your 
teacher can request that the exhibit be 
sent to your school at no charge. 

When you see these pictures, and 
when you are planning your own, keep 
in mind the purpose of a good photo- 
graph: it has to tell an interesting story 
in a clear and interesting way. 

Certain parts of your subject are 
more important to your story than 
others. If an author writes a novel 
about an artist trying to make good, he 
writes about the man’s work and the 
people who may buy his pictures. How 
many times the artist goes to the dentist 
has little to do with the story. In the 
same way, you must select the impor- 
tant parts of your photo subject. 

Highlight these parts with light, with 
position in the photograph, and with 
lines leading to the important part. 
Shoot from an angle where the impor- 
tant part of your picture has the strong- 
est light on it, or it is set off by contrast 
with a dark area. 

Most important of all is start taking 
pictures right now! Take lots of them. 
We all learn by doing. Perhaps, next 
year, one of your pictures will appear 
in Scholastic Traveling Salon, as a 
prize-winner of 1962. —FrRED APPEL 


soynettes 


Photo of boy baiting fishing hook won 
Honorable Mention in 1961 Scholastic- 
Ansco Awards for Mary Hilgers, Jerstad- 
Agerholm High School in Racine, Wisc. 


WORLD WEEK 


School for Survival — 
(Continued from page 19) 


school. They, like other graduates, are 
agreed on one thing: The school is 
tough. 

“It’s got to be,” an Air Force officer 
explained to World Week. “How else 
can you teach anyone to survive if lost 
in uninhabited regions, return to his 
own lines if in enemy territory, or bear 
up under the rigors of a POW camp?” 


NO MORE “DEATH MARCHES” 


As tough as the school is now, it's 
eased up quite a bit since 1955. At that 
time reports circulated that the school’s 
program was so rough that students 
underwent barefoot “death marches,” 
exhausting exercises, and confinement 
in boxes where it was possible neither 
to stand nor sit, only hunch. 

These aspects of the course have 
since been eliminated or toned down. 
When a World Week reporter spent a 
week at the school this summer, there 
was no evidence of excessively harsh 
programs. 

“Still, I wouldn’t like to go through 
those three weeks again,” said one jet- 
fighter pilot at the end of the course. 
“But then again, I'm glad I had the 
experience.” 

Some students even believed the 
school was “too soft.” And three pilots 
from the Pakistan Air Force, who were 
taking special helicopter training at 
Stead Air Force Base, said the course 
was a “snap” when compared to the one 
they had taken in their own country. 


EAT TO LIVE 


The survival program at Stead begins 
mildly enough. The first few days are 
spent lecturing the students on such 
topics as the will to survive, evading 
the enemy, first aid, erection of shelters, 
and procurement of food in uninhabited 
locations, 

“Sure, there’s some fish and plant life 
that shouldn’t be eaten,” lectured one 
instructor. “But you'll usually find edible 
things no matter where you are. You've 
just got to have some idea of what to 
look for. 

“Common, sense is a big factor. If 
you're lost in the tropics and come 
across something that looks like a ba- 
nana, if you feel it and it feels like a 
banana, if you take a bite and it tastes 
like a banana, then eat it. It is a ba- 
nana!” 

“There have been cases where men 
starved to death because they were too 
finicky to eat the things they saw,” said 
another instructor. “For instance, I tell 
the students that ants and grasshoppers, 
while not exactly a gourmet’s delight, 
are edible and nutritious. Then I pass 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Recommended LP “t#Top Rating 


“Kingston Trio: Goin’ Places [Capitol 
S) T1564]. This LP’s title turned out 
1 bit ironic, for the trio fell to pieces 
shortly after the recording session— 
making this the last LP by the original 
Kingston Trio (Nick Reynolds and Bob 
Shane have since added a new third 
ind plan to go on). Their special, driv- 
ing excitement is present in some of 
these 12 last tracks—as well as a few ex- 
imples of the “far out-ness”™ that led to 
dissension within their ranks and the 


break-up. 


“Fabian: Rockin’ Hot [Chancellor 
CHL5019]. Fabe plows into the 12 
tracks here with his usual gusto and 
wrticulateness. Included: Hey Little Girl, 
Tongue Tied, Little Meanie Jeanie, 
Singin’ the Blues 


“Ray Anthony Plays for Dream Danc- 
ing [Capitol (S)T723]. The country’s 
top college prom bandman offers 12 
standards” in a slow and easy tempo. 
After everyone has worn themselves 
out with the pachanga or bunny-hop, 
this should help restore peace and quiet 
to any dance party. 


“Philharmonia Pop Concert [Angel 
S)35926]. Herbert von Karajan ob- 
viously enjoyed whipping London's 
Philharmonia Orchestra through these 
sprightly versions of Skaters’ Waltz, 
Light Cavalry Overture, Espana Rhap- 
sody, Strauss polkas, Offenbach can- 
cans, etc. Hi fi sound is great, too. 


Piano Music by Ravel & Mussorgsky 


[DGG LPM-18679]. Czech pianist Ru- ° 


dolf Firkusny (now a U. S. resident), 
long a first-rank performer of complex 
modern music, glides into the rippling 
tonal world of Ravel with impeccable 
polish. He also offers a perceptive ac- 
count of Mussorgsky’s impressions of 
Pictures at an Exhibition (though not 
so dramatic an account as the phenom- 
enal Richter disc released last year), 
Over all, though, a worthy disc. 


“Richard Strauss: Arabella’ Highlights 
[London OS25243]. Like so many of 
Strauss’ lesser-known operas, Arabella 
has some magnificent sections and some 
pretty drab ones. From its complete 
recording (released two years ago) 
London has now distilled the best 
moments for this LP—with Lisa Della 
Casa, George London, and Hilde Gue- 
den doing some of the most beautiful 
singing they have ever done on records, 

—Roy HEMMING 





New Division for Flash Photography! 
Bigger Bonus Awards if you use 
General Electric Flashbulbs! 


New Division IV in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards gives you the chance to win 
Scholarship Bonds for the college of your choice! 
1ST PRIZE BONUS 2ND PRIZE BONUS 3RD PRIZE BONUS 


$500 $200 $100 


A head start on your college career is something worth shooting for! 
Enter all divisions if you want—but, remember, only entries in Division 
IV can give you these exciting, extra awards if the prize-winning pic- 
ture was taken with a G-E Flashbulb. See the rules in this issue now. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES—TAKE BETTER PICTURES WITH G-E FLASHBULBS 


The most dependable flashbulbs you can buy. Tested inside out, 
upside down to make sure they will flash, give you just the right 
amount of light. Any one of these G-E dependable flashbulbs can 


give you a winner! ‘ 
GENERAL (%& ELECTRIC 


| ®» Sureire’5_ 


— ee 


eS 


eee | 


GENERAL Q@@ ELECTRIC 


Photo Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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around a jar of grasshoppers and ask 
the students to try one if they care to. 
I rarely get any takers. 

“One day I had my wife bake a batch 
of cookies with grasshoppers mixed in. 
After the next class I set the cookies on 
a table and told the students to help 
themselves. The cookies were gone in 
minutes.” 

Grasshopper cookies are not the only 
unusual feature of the school. Its pro- 
gram also includes an afternoon’s trip to 
a pool, but it’s strictly not for pleasure. 


The students climb a ladder to a high 
platform along the pool, sit down in 
chairs, and then are swung out over the 
pool. At a given signal they're spilled 
into the water. As they hit water they're 
supposed to pull a pin inflating their 
one-man rafts and cut loose from their 
parachutes. Then they have to climb 
into the rafts. Doesn’t sound too ardu- 
ous, huh? The students will tell you 
differently. 

After two weeks of lectures, practical 
work, and physical training, students 
and instructors travel to a base camp 
deep in the mountains, where patches 
of snow whiten the ground year round. 





Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


“Nyvion 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 


because structural-nylon won't warp, 


the same barrel-bed- 


ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


‘53% 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66’s receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington My 


ae Arms Company 
of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., 


POND 


Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington 
Toronto, Ont. 








| of what you're doing. 





WORLD WEEK 


The week's stay in the mountains is a 
sort of final exam for the students. 


ROUGHING IT 


About all they have with them are 
their clothes, a sleeping bag, a hunting 
knife, and a parachute. Aside from the 
sleeping bag, this is what they would 
have with them if they had to leave 
their planes in an emergency. 

“But,” said a 20-year-old instructor 
who proved to be a 20th-century Daniel 
Boone, “you'd be amazed to see all you 
can do with this equipment, particu- 
larly the parachute. 

“It’s no trick to make a roomy tent 
with a few panels of the parachute. 
You can even use some panels to make 
a smokehouse for preserving meat from 
animals you've trapped. From _ the 
chute’s shroud lines you can make an 
efficient fish net. Why, a man could live 
like a king.” 

Some students appeared skeptical 
about possibilities of royal living in the 
Sierra Nevadas. But the school’s instruc- 
tors thrive on a diet of outdoor living. 

One of them, a 30-year-old Air Force 
veteran, had just volunteered for a win- 
ter’s duty at the South Pole. He claimed 
winters in the high Sierras, where the 
snow only gets waist deep, were too 
tame for him. 


THREE ESSENTIALS 


“Three things,” he said, “are essen- 


| tial for outdoor survival. And don’t for- 
| get, civilians as well as military men 
| can be caught in survival situations. 


“The first is know-how. It’s not hard 
to set a trap, skin an animal, or erect a 
shelter—as long as you have some idea 


“The second is confidence. We've 
known cases where men panicked only 


| a few miles from habitation. Their trou- 


ble was they didn’t believe they could 


| get out. As a result, they lost their heads 


and forgot elementary survival rules. 
For instance, why travel in the heat 
when you can make better time and be 
more comfortable traveling at night? 

“The third element is physical fitness. 
Someone in a survival situation may 
have to walk 10, 20, or 100 miles. He 
have to climb mountains, cross 
streams, and endure extremes of heat 
and cold. The man who’s kept himself 
in shape by exercising regularly is a 
lot better off than the man who's be- 
come flabby.” 


may 


FITNESS COUNTS 


This summer President Kennedy un- 
derscored the importance of physical 
fitness for everyone—even if he or she is 
unlikely ever to be in a survival situa- 
tion. The President asked every school 
in the country to start a program of 
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physical development and exercise for Advice on SKIN BLEMISHES from 
all able-bodied students. “Although to- 
day’s young people,” he said, “are Cl il E li f tl M h 
healthier - the youth of any previous earasi ersona ity Oo e ont 
generation, the majority have not de- 
veloped strong, agile bodies.” 

The President concluded that exer- iceemeines: 
ise would do a “good deal to strengthen a 
this country and also to contribute to a} 
greater enjoyment of life in the vears to | 


Donna Paschka, Graduate ‘61, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





yme.” 
The survival school’s faculty heartily | 
endorsed this emphasis on physical fit-'| 


ess 


With lectures, practical work, endl 


' 
training behind them the students of 
he survival school moved on from the 
yase camp to small camp sites. Tents of | 


parachute panels had already been set 


ip, so the first order of business was to | 
find some food. Dandelion and wild- | 
mion soups, W wld Week's reporter | 
learned firsthand, are not bad, especially | 
vhen one is hungry 
Later it was time to skin a rabbit. 
One of the students, a 35-year-old cap- 
tain, appeared reluctant t 
‘You'd better try it, sir,” warned a 21- 
ear-old instructor, “or you're liable to | 
get pretty hungry before you leave.” 
In between “housekeeping” chores 
the students were busy with map read- 
land navigation, camouflage tech- 
ques und other elements of survival. 


o do the job. | 


GRADUATING EXERCISE 


The course was climaxed by a four- 
lay trek through the mountains. The 
students’ job was to evade “enemy sol- 


liers,” impersonated by the instructors. | Charming, pretty and poised, Donna is talented, too. She’s a budding 
At the same time the students had to| artist, and also models teen fashions for a leading department store. 


—— 60 ent, os and reach a given Donna says: “My face often breaks out before important fashion 
destination by a given time. shows. Imagine how I'd feel modeling that way. That's why I’m so 
“Usually we give the students about grateful for Clearasil. It helps clear my pimples in a jiffy.” 


24 hours to show up at a check point,” Would Your Experience Help Others? If so, just write us giving your 
said an instructor. “If they don’t show actual experience with Clearasil. Enclose a recent close-up facial 
up. we start looking for them in the! snapshot. You may be the next Clearasil Personality of the Month. 
ie ee ee my Address: Clearasil, Dept. PM. 122 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 
voods. We haven't lost a man yet, | 


though some have wandered pretty far : ; = oe. 


ff the track.” 
After four days it’s all over. “Well, | Clearasil’s 3 medical actions 


ve survived,” said one student simply. . 
[hen it’s time to load the convoy for Open, Clean-out and Dry-up Pimples Fast! 
the return trip back to civilization. Skin-colored . . .. hides pimples while it In Skin Specialists’ tests on over 300 pa- 
Before the graduates of the survival | works. Skin Specialists explain a pim- _ tients, 9 out of 10 cases were completely 
ple is a clogged, inflamed pore. That’s cleared up or definitely improved while 
aniline celine tina) Teitey gua: ee why you need a medication with three using CLEARASIL. Guaranteed to work for 
a, a ; es “"| actions which open, clean-out, and dry- _ you or money back. New Stick, only 98¢. 
eremony. Each graduate is awarded a up pimples fast. Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze-bottle, 


‘diploma.” The “diploma” in this case ew Clencaclt works $1.25 (no fed. tax on any). 


s a $5 chip from one of Reno's gam- . 5, nee Pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action At all drug counters. 
bling casinos. omg «= ETL peels away and opens the affected SPECIAL OFFER: for 2 weeks’ supply 
. ; . T } pimple cap. Lets pimple drain, without of CLRARASIL in tube. send name. 
P.S. World Week's reporter got no} arid dangerous squeezing. address and 15¢ to Dept. JT-10, 
diploma.” He didn't “survive” the week 2. Cleans-out Pimples. Now antiseptic CLEARASIL, 122 East 42nd St., N. Y. ¢ 
in the mountains 4 \ medication = (ad to any lower 
. | 4 infection, relieve inflammation, encour- in New Stick. Tube 
| . age the growth of smooth, healthy skin Stic id 


. es-up Pimples. Oil absorbing acti or Lotion 
Coming Next Week (> Sam te trae peng tt. . ee \\ 
- - move excess oil that can clog pores ond \e a 
“The Race to the Moon,” an Ameri-| “97 cause pimples. sCea =: 
can Issues article discussing whether} gigats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens, i s 


the high cost of space exploration is| and loosens blackheads so they ‘float’ out 
worth the price. with normal washing. Largest-selling... because it really works! 





school seatter to their regular bases | 








& Has received the Scholastic Magazines 
Bell Ringer Award. “i“i“i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Wi iGood. Mi Fair. Save your money. 


& WEST SIDE STORY (United Artists. 
Presented by Mirisch Pictures, Inc. 
Produced by Robert Wise. Directed 
by Robert Wise and Jerome Robbins). 


Seldom has a musical stage play been 
transferred so successfully to the screen 
—to become even better on film than it 
was on the stage. From the very begin- 
ning, when the sound track gives out 
with Leonard Bernstein’s excellent mu- 
sical score and the two opposing gangs 
challenge each other in lively ballet 
dances, West Side Story throbs with 
the life of the city. But seldom does a 
musical movie have such a good stage 
play to start from. In this one, Jerome 
Robbins’ superb choreography and 
Arthur Laurents’ book combine per- 
fectly to tell an updated version of 
Romeo and Juliet. Instead of Verona’s 














ENT SOUTH FOR REST. BEACH SO CROWDED I COULDN'T 
T ANY. HEARD SCREAM. THEN ANOTHER. AFTER 
THIRP SCREAM I GOT SUSPICIOUS. STARTEP TO 
INVESTIGATE . 








IT WAS LIFEGUARD. HE'D TRIED TO RESCUE 
DROWNING WOMAN. BUT SHE STUCK A 
HATPIN IN HIS INNER TUBE. 


LIFEGUARD TOLD ME THIS WAS 10 4 
ATTEMPT TO KILL HIM. FROM THIS EVIDENCE 
I CONCLUDED HE WASN'T VERY POPULAR . 
STARTED LOOKING FOR CLUES. FOUND A WOMAN'S) 
ROLL-ON DEODORANT IN HIS BEACH BAG. 











IT WAS HIS. NOWONDER 
GAVE HiM BOTTLE OF 
ING, LONGEST- 


«oe HARDEST-WORKING, 
LASTING SPRAY A MAN CAN USE. GETS 
THROUGH TO THE SKIN. WORKS ALL 
DAY. AFTER THAT, I GOT PLENTY OF REST. 



































BACK IN OF FICE.PHONE RANG. IT WAS 
LIFEGUARD, SINCE USING SPRAY 
HE’D HAD TO RESCUE 407 WOMEN. 
WANTED TO COME NORTH FOR A REST. 

















Montagues and Capulets, there are New 
York City’s warring gangs: the Jets, 
who think they're “the greatest” and 
own this territory, versus the Puerto 
Rican Sharks, who consider themselves 
second to none and as American as any- 
body. And instead of Romeo and Juliet, 
there are Tony (Richard Beymer), good 
friend of the Jets’ leader, Riff (Russ 
Tamblyn), and Maria (Natalie Wood), 
sister of Bernardo (George Chakiris), 
who heads the Sharks. 

Like Romeo and Juliet, Tony and 
Maria meet at a dance and fall in love— 
in a beautifully photographed ballet 
sequence. Again and again in West Side 
Story the Panavision 70 and Technicolor 
cameras play leading roles in putting 
over the moving story; and equally as 


| important as the spoken and sung words 


in telling the story are the stunning bal- 


lets directed by Robbins and danced by 


| this good cast. Color is used magnifi- 
| cently throughout to heighten the stir- 
| ring and lively themes. Thanks to the 
| well-amplified sound track, the clever 
| lvriecs written by Stephen Sondheim to 
| Bernstein’s music come through with 


fresh vitality; especially effective are 
the satiric songs in which the Jets kid 
police officer Krupke, and the Sharks 


| question the virtues of life in New York. 


Natalie Wood and Richard Beymer 


| are quite touching as the star-crossed 
lovers who are driven to a tragic end 
| by the bitter feuding of the two gangs. 


No doubt you will enjoy West Side 


| Story more if you are familiar with 
| Romeo and Juliet, but the film has such 
| vigor and so much beauty that it is 
| thrilling in itself. The dancing of Russ 
| Tamblyn, Rita Moreno, George Cha- 
| kiris, and the entire cast of Jets and 


Sharks wins your applause even while 
you realize the tragic waste of the gang 
warfare it depicts. Perhaps, told as it is 
in the modern vernacular and in spirited 
dance, West Side Story is all the more 


| effective in condemning all warfare, and 


in making us repeat with Shakespeare: 
“A plague o’ both your houses.” 
—Pumie HarTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


Drama—(D) Comedy—(() Docu 


mentary—(Y) 


4 Bridge to the Sun (D). 


“vve-Guns of Navarone (D); Misty 
(D); Question Seven (D); Parent Trap 
(C); Fanny (D); Francis of Assisi (D). 


“Sand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); Master of the World 
(D); Exodus (D); Absent-Minded Pro- 
fessor (C). 


“Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D); Atlantis, the Lost 
Continent (D). 


“Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 
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Listening 


Show of the Week: The first nature 
film to be shown on Walt Disney’s Won- 
derful World of Color is this Sunday's 
“Chico, the Misunderstood Coyote.” 
The NBC program will tell the story of 
the animal—a dog-like creature of the 
American West—and you'll learn a lot 
about its habits and personality. 
> On Wednesday, Oct. 11, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre returns for a new 
season of what they call “actuals’— 
dramas built around true stories. The 
first show is “Legend of Murder: The 
Untold Story of Lizzie Borden.” 
> The new season for CBS Reports, a 
fine documentary series, begins on 
Thursday, Oct. 12, with the first of 
several programs called “Eisenhower on 
the Presidency.” The former President 
will discuss the eight years (1952-1960) 
of his administration. 
> The Bell Telephone Hour has another 
of its varied musical programs ready for 
you over NBC on Friday, Oct. 18. 
They're calling this one “Salute to Au- 
tumn.” Gordon MacRae will be the 
host, and he'll be joined by his singing 
partner (and wife), Sheila, and by rep- 
resentatives of pop music (Anita Bryant 
and The Brothers Four), jazz (Red 
Nichols and His Five Pennies), opera 
(Jan Peerce and Gianna d’Angelo) , and 
ballet (Carla Fracci and Jacques d’Am- 
boise). 
> The televised pro basketball season 
begins on Saturday, Oct. 14, with NBC 
starting weekly pro basketball telecasts. 
CBS’ Accent will have three of the top 
young English novelists—Kingsley Amis, 
Stephen Spender, and John Whiting— 
on hand for a discussion of the current 
state of English literature. 
> Sunday’s schedule is headed by the 
NBC DuPont Show of the Week’s 
drama, “The Battle of the Paper Bul- 
lets.” It’s a World War II story about a 
Nazi Germany scheme to print billions 
of dollars worth of counterfeit money 
in a bid to win the war. 

CBS will have Jack Benny returning 
for a new season of comedy on Sunday, 
and The Twentieth Century will repeat 
its fine show, “The Violent World of 
Sam Huff.” This was the program which 
had Huff, a linebacker on the New York 
Giants pro football team, wired for 
sound during a game, so you can hear 
what he is saying as he works. 
>» CBS’ College of the Air begins on 
Monday, Oct. 16, with a course called 
“The New Biology.” —Dicx KLEeINer 











Q. How should you wear your hair if 
you have big eyes, spaced wide apart? 
G.L., Butte, Montana 


A. Play them up! Long bangs can do 

it, teamed with an up-and-outward 

hair arrangement, for balance — and 

extra emphasis on your eyes. Write 
Carol Douglas for a fetching example. To catch “his” eye— 
and hold it—be sure your hairdo has hold-ability; such as you 
get with Toni’s versatile Hidden Body wave. Remember, that 
Hidden Body really “hides”, if you like it smooth. Or, you can 
style it for a flirty, fluffy look. 


Q. My hair’s so oily I have to wash it 
every 3 days! What can I do? T.C., Broad- 
view, Illinois 


A. Those eager beaver oil glands in your 
scalp need slowing down. So, pass up the 
gooey sundaes, “fries,” etc., they thrive on. 
As for your shampoo routine, stay with it. 
Hair should be laundered as often as 
needed. Too, nightly brushing with a gauze- 
covered brush helps remove surplus oil. 
Here’s a final tip: You can counteract an 
over oily look with a puffed or fluffed-out 
hairstyle. Set it on rollers. The Toni-made 
kind. (For really zowie results, that is!) 


Q. I’m 5-ft. short and want to look 
taller. Would a real “tall” hairdo help? 
D.K., Wheeling, West Virginia 


A. Ever try one? In a full-length mir- 
ror? You'd see how a tower of hair 
tends to shrink you down to midget 
size! You need some top-hair height. 
But just a moderate lift—in a style that 
defines the shape of your head: (the 
smaller it looks, the taller you'll seem). 
Wear your hair shortish, with upswing- 
ing ends...and to keep them high and 
sassy, have a good home permanent. 


Q. My hair is very blonde (not bleached)—but since I’ve been 
swimming every day, the water’s making it green! M.W., Lark- 
spur, California 


A. Too much chlorine in the pool—that’s the culprit. Try this: 
Pour baby oil (an oz. or two) in a dish. Part hair into sections. 
Dip cotton in oil and apply, saturating all discolored hair. Now, 
soak a towel in hot water. Wring out; wrap around head ’til 
cool—then repeat “steaming” several times. Finally, rinse with 
tepid water. And follow with a gentle shampoo, so your hair 


shines and “minds.” 
RY 


Do you need hair care help? Pronto—rush your problem to 
Catol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, IIli- 
nois. Include complete name and address. 





WHAT TREASURES WILL 7 He HINO? 


— just as re- 

ceived from foreign natives, 
ks, missionaries. Nobody 
knows what’s inside! A Big 
of fun for 
everyone! 
Money 
back if not 
delighted. 


Post- 








A SYSTEM THAT BRINGS YOU 


100 to 400 different new stamps of your own choice, 
each and every week. What every Collector has 
dreamed about. Nothing else like it. This is entirely 
different. Complete details sent by return mail, 
merely b: snding $1.00 for one full year’s member- 
ship or $1.50 for two years. 


LAS VEGAS STAMP SERVICE 
$58 Oakey Blvd. las Vegas 20, Nevado 


| purple, brown, and white 3d. 














3 WALLET 
PHOTOS 

Just send any size age 
, snapshot ative wi 

Sree for 30 Soovtvens® wallet 

photos. Each 2'/2x3' inch phote 

is made on double-weight, silk 

finish, portrait poper. We poy | 

postage and return original. 

Money back guarantee. 60° 

for $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 

For super speed service 

add 


25¢. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 Green Bay, Wis. 





When you play 
defense— 


ned BILL GEORGE 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Bears, Says: 


TIP NO. 1: Cover own area first. 
Don’t leave it until you see the ball. 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, get your head 
in front of the runner. ive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you're 
best protected. Another thing about 
pee. In this game, you need a 
-rate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 
PARADA 


In every melee sees, you'll ce 
supporter is essential. Bike su 
are designed with the aid of 
sthiabes and coaches. They i, 
——— Thats whe minus othe 
tes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


oe KENDALL, commnv 
BING SALES DIVIGION 




















UPI photo 


The British Post Office recently is- 
sued three special stamps to mark the 
100th anniversary of the Post Office 
Savings Bank. Pictured above is the 
(about 3% 
cents) value, 
Queen Elizabeth II amid plants and an- 
imals. The squirrel and the tree at the 
left stand for thrift and the Savings 


| Bank’s spreading growth. The owl at | 


the right represents wisdom. The two 
other special stamps each bear a portrait 
of the Queen beside an herb plant 
called a thrift. These three stamps are 
the first Britain has ever issued in three 
colors. 

Britain’s Post Office Savings Plan, 
established in 1861, is the largest postal 
savings organization in the world. Ap- 
proximately one out of every two per- 
sons in Britain has a savings account 
with the Post Office, and there are 
over 22 million active accounts. 

The British Post Office also operates 
Britain’s telephone and telegraph serv- 
ices. At any one of the 19,000 post 
offices in Great Britain, a citizen can 
mail his letters, bank his savings, col- 
lect his old age pension, renew his 
car license, or buy a license for his dog, 
gun, radio, or TV set. 

A new 5d. (a little over 5 cents) 
Australian Antarctic Territory stamp, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the 1911-14 Australian Antarctic 
Expedition, will be issued by the Aus- 
tralian Post Office on October 18. This 
gray-green stamp will picture the ex- 
pedition’s leader, Sir Douglas Mawson. 
The new stamp will be used for post- 
age in both Australia and Antarctica. 

—M. Ronan 


Solution 


“I need a job, Senator,” said the 
voter from the lawmaker’s home state. 

The senator thought for a moment. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” he said, “there 
aren't any jobs available, but here’s 
what I'll do. I'll get up a committee to 
investigate why there are no jobs and 


you can be the head of that.” 
Arizona Kitty Cat 


Quick Thinking 


A very boastful explorer was boring 
his dinner guests with accounts of his 
recent African trip. “And as I entered 
my tent in the wilderness,” he intoned, 
“I saw a ferocious gorilla. I had to 
think fast. What could I do?” 

A tired voice replied, “Take down 


the mirror.” 
Sunshine 





showing a portrait of | 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for sta if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
proval” stamps hes a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you deo not wg hn to 
buy. If the advertisement J meg “to 

ers’ you will receive specter “names 
ONLY after you have a 

als. When writing to stamp we hd, be sure ae 
write your name and address on your letter and on 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if you 
do not intend te buy any of 

stamps return them promptly, being 

write your name and address in the upper 

corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collect 
you should ask your parents’ advice before 

ing for qo. if any feels thet a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least twe 
weeks for an answer. If necessary, the reader may 
appeal te the Executive Editor of Sas Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ETITITY ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
U.N. STAMPS. only LOC 


GIANT STAMP Collection Including 
Moonrocket sets, Satelli -. Atomie Ship. 
Boy Scout issue, Cpl. UN Set, Recent 
Ofympies and Sports issues from Togo, 
Mongolia, Paraguay, Germany, Romania, 
etc. Plus Big Stamp Dictionary and 
approvals. Everything i@¢! 
STAMPEX 

White Piains, N. Y. 








Box 47-C8C 


British Colonies!! 


FREE—1 stamp from ea. of 25 diff. Brit- 5 
ish Colonies to service approval applicants. ¢ 
SPRUCELAND D, 115 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Terrific STAMP BARGAIN! 


Israel—Iceland—San Marino—plus triangle set—Plus Anti 
gua— Borneo— V irgin—Scouts—Congo—Russia—Plus large 
stamp book—all 4 offers free. Send 10c for —s cost. 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Toronte, 











100 All Different US Commemoratives 


Face Values—Y2¢ to 10¢ 
USED $1.00 MINT $4.95 
NO APPROVALS 
IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 128, BROOKLYN 29, N. Y. 


25 rurxey 10c 


to approval applicants 
BROADMOOR STAMP CO. Mit. Vernon, Ohie 


40 DIFFERENT SETS stams 
fevelk. “UB (Book price P4300) os on: . + 


service a 
AVALON. STAMP ‘Co., Dept. C., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Analysis 

A psychiatrist was questioning a pa- 
tient. 

“What would you say would be the 
difference between a little boy and a 
dwarf?” 

The patient thought for a while and 
then answered: 

“Well, there 
ference.” 

“What, for instance?” 
chiatrist encouragingly. 

“Well,” said the patient, 
might be a girl.” 


might be a lot of dif- 


asked the psy- 
“the dwarf 
The Jambar 


it’s All Greek 

For those taking Greek this year, 
here are a few translations that won't 
help a bit: 

Eta—to 
grape. 

Theta—to 
ple: Theta whole cow. 

Iota—a duty. Example: 
homework. 

Sigma—part of warning. Example: 
Watch out or I'll Sigma dog on you. 

Phi—expressed condition. Example: 


I'd go abroad Phi had the money. 
Alabama Rammer Jammer 


devour. Example: I Eta 


(plural). Exam- 


devour 


lota do my 


Mixup 
“The thing for you to do,” said the 
doctor to the man with the shattered 
nerves, “is to stop worrying. Bury your- 
self in your work.” 
“Can't. 
“Why not?” 


‘Concrete mixer.” 
Telephone Review 


Don’t Spread it Around 
A dairy farmer was interviewing a 
prospective hired man. 
“Do you have any bad habits,” he 


asked, “—smoke, drink, eat margarine?” 
Coronet 


Bright Boy 

At the football game, the boss en- 
tered the stadium and sat down be- 
hind the office boy. He tapped the boy 
on the shoulder. 

“So this is your uncle’s funeral?” he 
demanded of the startled youth. 

“Looks like it,” replied the quick- 
witted boy. “He’s the referee down 


there.” 
Quote 


Definition 
Many of these new luxury apartments 
are places where the landlord and the 


tenant are both trying to raise the rent. 
Good Morning 


Addled Aesop 

Once upon a time there lived a farmer 
who owned a big hay field. The farmer's 
son decided that he would go into the 
city to earn his living, so one day he 
left home. But when he got to the city, 
he found the only job he could get was 
as a bootblack. Now the father makes 

hay while the son shines. 
Illinois Shaft 


Marks the Spot 

The veteran battleship was in port on 
exhibition to the public. On its deck was 
an inscribed bronze plaque. Pointing it 
out, the guide said: “Here is where our 
gallant captain fell.” 

“Well, no wonder,” said a spry little 
old lady. “I nearly tripped on the darned 
thing myself.” 

Colorado Flatiron 
Top This 

“So you met your wife 
Wasn't that romantic!” 

“No, embarrassing. I thought she was 
home taking care of the kids.” 


at a dance. 


Sunshine 


Ups and Downs 
Once there was an elevator operator 
who got tired of people asking him for 
the right time, so he hung a clock in his 
elevator. Now all day long people ask 
him, “Is that clock right?” 


Jack Herbert, Parade 


33 


Sum Up 


A mathematics professor complained 
to the policeman that a speeding car 
had almost run him down as he at- 
tempted to cross the street. 

“Did you get his number?” the police- 
man asked. 

“Well, not exactly,” the professor 
said. “But I do remember noticing that 
if it was doubled and then multiplied 
by itself, the square root of the product 
was the original number with the in- 


tegers reversed.” 
Ohio State Sundial! 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hogy 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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Auk Gay tend 


Gay Head 


Q. Can a boy invite himself to a girl's 
house, or is she supposed to do the in- 
viting? 


A. You may have been told that you 
shouldn’t invite yourself places, and 
that even hinting for an invitation isn’t 
courteous. But this can be one of those 
exceptions to the rule. 

Penny may think that you would con- 
sider her too forward if she invited you 
to' her house. Except fdt special kinds 
of parties, the boys usually do the ask- 
ing, and the girls do the answering. 

How do you go about inviting your- 
self courteously? 

Be direct. Simply ask, “Would it be 
all right if I came over to see you Friday 
night?” 

If it’s fine with Penny, she may set 
the time. If she doesn’t, you may sug- 
gest, “About 8:00? Is that okay?” 


Some Don'ts: Don’t drop by without 
asking first. Penny may have her hair 
up in curlers; she may have guests; she 
may not want to see you; her parent: 
may not approve of boys just dropping 
by. Don’t bring other people with you 
unless Penny invites them. Don’t get 
into the habit of always seeing Penny 
at her house. Always using her house, 


eating her food, and watching her TV 
will make you a sponge. 


Q. I have a friend whom all the kids 
call “apple-polisher.” She wants to know 
why the kids don’t like her. Should I 
tell her? 


A. “A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed,” and a frank friend is a thanked 
friend. 

Karen has asked you for assistance. 
She'll appreciate your frankness, par- 
ticularly because she might use your 
information for future shaping up. But 
your responsibility goes beyond straight 
reporting. It includes some analyzing. 

Take the kids: Are they fair in their 
appraisal of Karen? Are they just jealous 
because Karen gets good marks? Have 
they any proof of her “apple-polishing?” 
Do they really know her? Since you 
know Karen’s good qualities, you may 
have some defense work to do. 

Take the label “apple-polisher”: La- 
bels are dangerous things. They are 
generalities which don’t recognize spe- 
cial qualities and individuality. They 
are hard to get rid of once they are 
slapped onto people. You might point 
out the tyrannies of the label to the kids 
and, also, to Karen who ought not to 


WORLD WEEK 


feel that what the kids say is necessarily 
right. 
Take Karen: She may be a little hurt 
by your information, but she'll be thank- 
ful for the tip. Tell her kindly, and 
don’t make a big production out of it. 
Follow up with a compliment or your 
vote of confidence. If you think she’s 
guiltless, by all means tell her so. 


Q. Should you sit close to a boy who 
is driving you on a date? 


A. Your question consists of two ques- 
tions. Where do I want to sit? and 
Where does Dick expect me to sit? 

First: If you don’t know Dick very 
well, you will not want to sit really 
close to him. You have no obligation to 
do so. Sit where you feel natural and 
comfortable. 

Second: Boys are apt to feel a bit 
“put off” when their dates are “car-door 
handle huggers.” There’s no need for 
you to sit over to the right. The boy 
taking you out wants to be near you. 

At the same time, he wants to drive 
you to and from your destination safely. 
He can’t do this if you in any way im- 
pede his vision, his hand motions, or 
his pedal motions. 

Sit near Dick, but don’t lean against 
him or hope for him to put an arm 
around your shoulder. Left-handed driv- 
ing is for daft-headed people. 


What’s on your mind? Do you hav: 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve It’? 


Purely Coincidental? 


WHEN the Lakeville Historical So- 
ciety wanted to do some advertising for 
its annual fair, Frank and Bruce volun- 
teered to make posters. 

Frank was good at design, so he did 
the lettering and sketching. Bruce was 
good with colors, so he wielded the 
paintbrush. Both boys were interested 
in art and spent a lot of time working 
on the posters. 

The members of the Historical Society 
were very much pleased with the re- 
sults. They weren’t the only admirers 
of the boys’ art work. 


While Bruce was distributing posters 
to stores in a neighboring town, one 
store owner looked at the poster in the 
window and said, “Hmm, very good. 
Did you do this?” 

Bruce nodded. 

The store owner continued, “I know 
of a part-time job for someone with your 
talents. If you're interested, come 
around and see me next week.” 

Bruce came out of the store feeling 
nine feet tall. Someone thought he was 
a good artist. And perhaps he could 
earn some needed money besides. What 
a break! 


1. If Bruce gets the job, will it have 
been a lucky break or a case of mis- 
representation? If he gets the job, will 
it be a lucky break when his employer 
discovers he doesn’t know much about 
design? How many people has Bruce 
misrepresented? How many people will 
lose out? 


2. Was Bruce telling the whole truth 
when he nodded that he had done the 
posters? Was it honest of him to take the 
compliment for himself alone? Was it 
fair of him to cut Frank out of a job 
which might be better suited to a de- 
signer? Is it fair to misrepresent yourself 
to a prospective employer? 

3. If Bruce gets the job, will he feel 
entirely confident in it? Will he feel at 
ease with Frank thereafter? What will 
Frank think when he learns about 
Bruce’s job and how he got it? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve it?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Sheila Finn, Co-ed Magazine Cover Girl 


New Cover Girl make-up hides blemishes 
instantly as it helps heal! 


First true make-up cover-up. Medicated and antiseptic to help heal, without peeling or flaking. 


Makes flaws, freckles, trouble spots seem to “disappear”—you see a cover girl complexion. 


Blemishes spell double trouble for teen-age 


cover girls. They have to hide trouble spots 


.. but from 
the camera, too. What’s the solution? Fab- 
ulous new Cover Girl by Noxzema. Cover 


not only from a date’s eyes . 


Cirl liquid hides blemishes instantly, keeps 
your complexion looking dreamy smooth 


all day. And it’s actually good for your 


skin! Cover Girl pressed powder is anti- 
septic, too, keeps your puff so nearly germ- 
free, trouble hardly has a chance to start. 
Yet it smells so nice you’d never guess it’s 
medicated. For real “date insurance,” get 
fabulous new Cover Girl today! 


. 
— Cover Girl MEDICATED MAKE-UP BY NOXZEMA 


COVER GIRL IS A TRADEMARK NAME OF THE NOXZEMA CHEMICAL CO 


3 glamorous skin shades, 
3 beautiful compacts 


50 a) 
$} each plus tax 





Now Announcing... 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


| YOU like to take pictures of any kind, here 
is acontest for you. 


There are categories for the student experts, 
as well as for the “box camera artists” who 
simply take pictures for fun. The prizes are 
worth trying for, too—$100, $50, $25, and five 
honorable mentions in each category, plus sub- 
stantial supplementary awards. Cash prizes 
are automatically doubled for pictures made 
on Ansco film. 


This contest is open to anyone in grades 7 
through 12. There are 3 divisions and 15 clas- 


sifications that cover every picture-taking in- 
terest in color or black-and-white. You can 
enter as many pictures or color transparencies 
as you wish... and anyone can win. 


Get your rules booklet and entry blank to- 
day. Get them at your camera dealer, or write 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ansco 
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Young Readers 


Should parents teac h pre-schoolers to 
read? Educators have debated the sub- 
ject for years without ever coming to 
iny agreement. But with the rise of 
pre-schoolers are becoming 
increasingly curious over the strange 
symbols they see on the TV screen. 
Many ask questions of their parents and 
soon can read the familiar packages at 
the supermarket. 
effort to in on this ex- 
interest in reading at a 
the Denver school system 
has produced a course for 
parents, including a guidebook on “Pre- 
paring Your Child for Reading.” 

Now the Carnegie Corporation has 
granted $61,900 to Denver to prepare 
a series of 16 taped television programs 
(plus a new guidebook) for subsequent 
use by educational television stations. 

The debate continues. Dr. William D. 
Sheldon, director of the Syracuse Univ. 
Reading Laboratory, has deplored the 
‘pressure of public opinion” which is 
proving “stronger than the accumulated 
knowledge of reading specialists and 
the weight of research in producing 
change in methods of reading instruc- 
tion.” 

The recent trend of teaching reading 
in kindergarten, “an idea frowned upon 
by responsible educators specializing in 
early childhood” resulted from the pres- 
sure of public opinion, says Sheldon. 

He notes that this pressure has come 
from “parents of precocious children, 
from first-grade teachers, and from 
some kindergarten teachers . . . and in 
a larger sense this pressure is part of 
the national syndrome anxiety over Rus- 
sian technological advances.” 

In spite of the fact that research of 
the past 20 or more years reveals some 
real hazards in the premature teaching 
of reading to five-year-olds, Sheldon 
claims that in New York State alone as 
many as 50 per cent of the teachers in 
kindergarten present formal reading 
readiness materials in the second half 
of the year. 

“Many kindergarten teachers have 
resisted the demands to teach their 
pupils to read, but even those who were 
most steadfast in their belief that in- 


television. 


In an cash 
tr 1ordinary 
young age, 


television 


Wide World Photo 


Seven-year-old Robert Keith of Topeka, Kan., isn‘t letting a little thing like 
two broken arms prevent him from doing his school work. Bobby broke one arm 
when he fell from a swing, and fractured the other a couple of days later 


when he fell off his bicycle. 
formal language activities assure later 
success, are now beginning to succumb 
to the various pressures placed upon 
them,” Sheldon maintains. 

Urging a continuation of informal 
language activity in kindergartens over 
formalized reading instruction, Sheldon 
says, “There is no question that many 
children, perhaps one in 30 entering 
kindergarten has already made a good 
start in reading. It is doubtful, however, 
that the success of the one should have 
the effect of changing what has proved 
to be a good learning experience for 


the other 29.” 


Meeting the Threat 


Major William E. Mayer, army psy- 
chiatrist spent four years studying 
Communist brainwashing techniques— 
especially those applied to G.I.’s cap- 
tured during the Korean War. His 
findings, reported in U.S. News & 
World Report in 1955, revealed that: 
“About one third of all the American 


FALL BOOK ISSUE 


But here he is in 


school—casts and ail. 
prisoners said they became something 
called ‘progressives.’ By the Commu- 
nists’ own definition, this meant that a 
man was either a Communist sympa- 
thizer or a collaborator—or both—during 
his stay in a prison camp.” 

Why did so many Americans suc- 
cumb to the brainwashing process? 
Many of them did not know enough 
about either the American way of life— 
or the Communist way of life—to refute 
the arguments of the trained Red 
propagandists. 

Major Mayer concluded that what is 
needed is “increased attention in mili- 
tary education and in education in gen- 
eral toward a clear understanding of 
what this democracy is, how it operates, 
what its achievements are, where people 
within it have failed. In other words, 
a completely realistic, honest presen- 
tation of our own system and an equally 
honest presentation of the Communist 
system. 

“Anyone who is cognizant of both, 
knows that our system sells itself on its 
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Yours Free—a copy of 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS: 


A Catalog of Concept Building Books 
By ROSE WYLER 


HIs invaluable, descriptive list 
Tis your guide to the very best 
in resource materials in the natu- 
ral sciences, social sciences, and 
mathematics. Here you will find 
more than 200 Golden Science 
Books, all of them designed to 
help students develop the con- 
cepts they need for understanding 
our complex, rapidly-advancing 
world. 

GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 
was written by Rose Wyler, the 
well-known science author, edi- 
tor and teacher. It was prepared 
specifically as an aid in purchas- 
ing books under the provisions of 
the National Defense Education 
Act, Title II. The impressive list 
includes the following of recently 
published titles: 


GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. ED-4, 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me my free copy of GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS: A 
CATALOGUE OF CONCEPT BUILDING Books, by Rose Wyler. 


The Giant Golden Book 
of Mathematics 
Sciences of Mankind 
The Human Body 
The Story of Geology 
The Astronauts: 
Pioneers in Space 
Wheels, Sails and Wings 
Man and Power 
The Golden Book of Biology 
Life’s Wonders of Life on Earth 


All books listed are available in 
Goldencraft Binding. 

GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS, 
A Catalog of Concept Building 
Books, will be an indispensable 
tool in choosing your materials, 
and in strengthening your school 
and library science collections, 
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merits; there is simply no comparison. 
If you have the facts about both, you 
are going to choose ours. We must be- 
lieve this. This means that somehow we 
should develop -we have to develop- 
techniques for understanding this enemy 
and the system that the Communists 
employ We can't defend ourselves 
igainst it by pretending it isn't there 
w by refusing to recognize it 

It was obvious that if the battle for 
the minds of men was to be won—it had 
to be won in our own back yard, first 
One by one, school systems began re- 
viewing their economics, history, and 
social studies curriculums. 

As the new school year opened, it 
ippeared that the current running in 
favor of teaching about Communism 
vas turning into a tidal wave 

In New York, Governor Rockefelle: 
signed into law a bill authorizing a 
course after the eighth grade on “Com 
munism and Its Methods and Its De- 
structive Effects.” (State Commissioner: 
§ Education James E. Allen issued a 
statement advising against a separate 
course on Communism. The commis- 
sioner said it should be taught as part 
of current courses in U.S. history, world 
history, or world geography. ) 

In Florida, the state’s high schools 
were given until next September to set 
up 30-hour courses on “American Vs. 
Communism.” 

In California, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction named an advisory 
committee to suggest methods of teach- 
ing about Communism. 

In Louisiana, the state legislature 
appropriated $30,000 a year for high 
school seminars on the tactics and 
strategy of Communism. 

The New York Times surveyed the 
state education departments to find out 
what was now prescribed or planned 
in the way of education about Commu- 
nism. The Times found examples of: 

1. “States that permit local districts 
to determine their own curriculum al- 
most without interference.” (Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Michigan, Wy- 
oming, Maine, Oklahoma, Nevada, 
Alaska, and Ohio.) 

2. “States that have prepared, or are 
preparing, separate curriculum units on 
Communism.” (Louisiana, Florida, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Idaho, New Hamp- 
shire, Indiana, and Mississippi.) 

3. “States that prescribe teaching 
about Communism as an integral part 
of their social studies or history curricu- 
lum.” (New York, Colorado, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Utah, and Iowa.) 

In addition, the Times pointed out 
that in Massachusetts, instruction con- 
cerning Communism has been provided 
for the past nine years to undergradu- 
ates in teacher training colleges and to 





o help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


mo 7 


I MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE SCT-11-10-61 
I 3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 
I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
litles, supplementary information and an order blank. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


teachers in in-service courses. The Texas 
Association of School Superintendents 
has been working with local school su 
perintendents “to assist them in devel- 
thei programs 
Americanism.” Pennsylvania leaves the 
Communism issue for local option, but 
has prepared a curriculum pamphlet on 
\ Comparative Study of Democracy 
ind (¢ bibli 
graphy 

Individual (Dallas, Wichita, 
Los Angeles, and Boston) now provide 
units or courses on Communism. 

Better than 60 per cent of the school 
idministrators polled by The Nation’s 
Schools favored courses about Commu 
nism taught at the high school level. 

Organizations like the American Bat 
Association, American Legion, and Na- 
tional Education Association have made 
studies on what schools should be teach- 
ing about Communism, The ABA has set 
up a special committee “on education 
in the contrast between liberty under 
and Communism.” The NEA and 
e Legion have been working jointly 
na report on “teaching about Commu 
ind the American Heritage.” (See 
hel pt 20 Se holastic Teache Ze, 

Starting Nov. 15, Senior Scholastic, 
World Week and Junior Scholastic will 
begin a series on “What You Should 
Know About Why.” 


Book Week 


Hurray for Books!” will once again 
be the theme of Children’s Book Week, 
vhich falls on Nov. 12-18, 

A variety of Book Week materials— 
including posters, streamers, bookmarks, 
mobiles, and stencils—are available from 
The ( hildre ns Book ( ouncil, Inc.., 175 
Fifth Ave New York 10, N.Y. Send 
five cents for brochure, “Aids for Book 
Week 

Be sure to look 
Scholastic Te 


iterials 


ping own of good 


ommunism as well as a 


cities 


law 
th 


nism 


Communism and 


the list of 
Book Bazaat 


ovel 
ac he r’s own 
15-T 


page 
I 


Integration Program 


The Civil Rights last 
nth proposed a 12-point program to 
speed up school desegregation. Major 
propos ils 
Congress should require every segre 
gated school district to submit plans to 
the Federal Government for a first step 
vard dese 
PFederal grants for education to any 
state should be reduced if that state con- 
tinues to maintain segregated schools 
One member of the commission, Rob- 
ert S. Rankin, dissented on this pro- 


posal } 


Commission 


fregation 


a | 


“I do not believe,” he said, “that 
school children should be made _ to 
suffer for the errors of their elders.” 

Congress should provide financial and 
local school 


technical assistance to 
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. Hurray 
; w for Books! 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 12-18 











1961 Book Week poster 


systems undertaking desegregation 
>The Civil Rights Commission should 
a clearing- 
desegre 


be authorized to serve as 
house for information about 
gation. It should be permitted to create 
in advisory and conciliation service for 
local communities 

Federal funds the 
Services Act should be withheld from 
federally-financed 


under Library 


States maintaining 
segregated libraries 
> Federal funds 
vithheld from all publicly controlled 
institutions that practice segregation 

PCongress should provide loans for 
school districts whose state funds have 


assistance should be 


been cut off as a result of desegrega- 
tion. 

> Desegregated 
up on military bases for dependents of 


schools should be set 
nilitary personnel who are required by 
their to attend 
segregated schools off the bases 

>The Attorney General should protect 
citizens, school 


parents’ assignments 


hildren and 
fficials from harassment, 


I reprisal for carrying out desegrega- 


parents 
intimidation 


con plans. 
>! ederal 


speeded up im 


court action should be 


school desegregation 
ises 

Federal assistance should be provided 
to the states for programs designed to 
identify and aid talented students who 
ire handicapped by unequal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

mA survey should be made annually of 
the ethnic classification of all students 
enrolled in the country’s public schools. 
>The Civil Rights Commission was 
created under the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. Set up within the Department of 
Justice, the investigates 
complaints regarding the denial of civil 
rights. Its members are appointed by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate. 


commission 
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WE WISH that we had room to men 
tion all the hundreds of attractive new 
volumes which will be available this 

he re ire 
and your 


ve think you 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


The California Gold Rush, by the 
editors of American Heritage Amer- 
Heritage Publishing Company, 

$3.50 (llustrated story of the men 
vho mined the rich ore deposits in 
the West and of the they 


built 


towns 


The Plainsmen of the Yellowstone, by 
Mark H. Brown (Putnam’s, $7.50). 
Striking account of the history of the 

B isin 


' 
Yellowstone 


15 Decisive Battles of the United States, 
by O.K Armstrong (Longmans, 
$5.95). Most important battles of our 

from colonial days through 

War II. Very readable. 


The Divided Union, by ].G. Randall 
David Donald (Little, Brown, 

Modern one-volume history 
ot the ( iN il War. 


history 


VW orld 


and 
$6.50 
548 pages) 


[The Civil War in America, by Alan 
Barker (Doubleday, $2.95). 192- 
page history emphasizing the war’s 
importance, its background, and its 
results 


Rags and Hope, compiled and edited 
by Mary Lasswell (Coward-McCann, 
$5.75). Exciting memoirs of a Con- 
federate soldier who served for fow 
years with Hood’s Brigade. 


Wynford Vaughn-Thomas 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $5). 
A full picture of the British and 
American participation in the grim 
World War II operation that cost 
many lives. 


Anzio, by 


Island of the Lost, by Paul Fenimore 
Cooper (Putnam's, $4). History of 
Canada’s King William Island, of 
the explorers who came to its icy 
shores, and of the Eskimos who live 
there. 


some of the 


My Polar Flights, by Umberto Nobile 
(Putnam’s $4.50). The stories of 
Nobile’s flights, the first, highly suc- 
cessful; the second, involving an 

accident, struggle for 


a daring rescue. 


survival, and 


The Ordeal of Captain Roeder, edited 
by Helen Roeder (St. Martin’s Press, 
$5). A Hessian captain's account of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign. 


Savo, The Incredible Naval Debacle off 
Guadalcanal, by Richard F. Newcomb 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4.95). 
A startling account of one of the most 
humiliating sea defeats of World 
War II. 


Aliyah, the Peoples of Israel, by Howard 
Morley Sachar (World, $7.50). The 
history of the rebirth of the Jewish 
State as revealed through the lives 
of fifteen men and women who came 
to Palestine before 1948. 


Washington’s America, by Robin Mc- 
Kown (Grosset and Dunlap, $2.50). 
Pictures and text dealing with the 
life and times of George Washington. 


American Memoir, by John W. Dodds 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4). 
A sparkling commentary on eleven 
aspects of American culture from 
1900 to the present day. 


The Ancient Worlds of Asia, by Ernst 
Diez (Putnam’s, $4.50). Readable 
survey of Asian cultures from the 
days of Noah to 19th-century Man- 
dalay. Illustrated with maps and 
pictures. 


Primitive Man and His Ways, by Kaj 
Birket-Smith (World, $4.95). An an- 
thropologist’s fascinating account of 
the customs and culture of six prim- 
itive peoples. 


The Great Constitution, by Henry 
Steele Commager (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50). An illuminating commentary 
on the development of our Constitu- 
tion. Written for young Americans. 


United Nations, N. Y., by Dorothy 
Sterling (Doubleday, $2.50). New 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


up-to-date edition of a popular pic 
ture and text description of the U. N 
headquarters in New York City 


The Lands and Peoples of USSR, by 
Kathleen Taylor (Macmillan, $1.75 
Excellent 90-page description of Rus 
sia today. 


Let's Visit Brazil, by John C. Caldwell 
(John Day, $2.95). Good text and 
picture description of the geography 
history, customs, and way of life of 
South America’s largest country. 


Switzerland in Pictures (Sterling, $1 
paper). First in a “Visual 
Geography Series” designed to sup 
plement one’s study of a country 


new 


My Village in Switzerland, by Sonia and 
Tim Gidal (Pantheon Books, $3.50) 
Picture and text story of the day-by 
day work and play activities of a 
Swiss boy and his family. Illustrated 
by more than 80 photographs. 


Looking at the World by Jean and 
David Gadsby (Macmillan, $5.50) 
A world geography for children 
More than 1000 illustrations includ 
ing fifty maps and 14 color plates. 


The U.S.A. Answers—a Guide to Un 
derstanding, edited by Kenneth E 
Beer (U.S. and World Publications, 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
$5). A guidebook providing answers, 
in question and answer form, to the 
1,800 questions most frequently asked 
about the U. S. by people abroad. 


Art Plunder, by Wilhelm Treue (John 
Day, $4.50). Absorbing account of 
the fate of art works in time of wai 
and unrest from the Middle Ages to 
the present day. 


Picture History of the Modern World, 
by Michael Rheta Martin and Charles 
Crowe (Little, Brown, $5.95). A 
political, social, economic, cultural 
history of modern world from Age of 
Exploration to Age of Space. 


Black Mother, by Basil Davidson 
(Little, Brown, $6.50). A meaningful 





6-T 


discussion of the slave trade and 
consequences for Africa. 


HISTORY IN FICTION 
Spirit Lake, by 
(World, $6.95). 
of the Iowa country 


Patriot's Progress, a 


(Scribner’s, 


Hopkins 


with the Tories, 


Ramsour’s 
Wellman 


Rifles at 
Wade 


MacKinley 

Monumental 
the 
with all the problems of the frontier 
Novel 
American Revolution, by Joseph G.E 
$3.95). 


in 


becomes 1e] 
igainst Eng 


Mill, 


{ Ives 


by 


Washburn, 


$3). 
lowing h 
the 


en 


trom 
defeat 
Yanke es on 
Duell, 


citing 


Kantor 
novel 
1850's 


notorious 


of the 
Pir 
Story Little 


] 1! 
he toll 


18-year-old Zach Harper, 


is 


emy 


the 


f 


Sloan, 
Civil 

Union soldiers who escaped from the 
Andersonville 


Queen 
i Brow nh. 
of a Massachusetts doctor who sides elected chieftain 
later 
surgeon in the Continental Army. 


Wwe 


fol- 
escape 
patriots 


capture by and 
helps the 


troops 


ories, 


Run, by John Brick 
and Pearce, $3). Ex 
War tale about two 


prison. 


by Edith Patterson Mever 
$3.50). An Irish girl, 
of leads 
successful 


later 


her clan, 


rs in 


piracy 


land and becomes 


i friend of Queen Elizabeth. 


Manl\ 





THE SPELL ON THE STONES 


By ELIzaABeTH P. FLEMING. 
David spends an exciting sum- 
mer in Ireland helping dig up an 
ancient, mysterious mound of 
stones supposed to be a. meeting 
place of the Little People. 
Ages 8 to 11. 


TRINKET 

By Janet Rocers Howe. The 
adventures of a Shetland pony 
who passes from owner to owner, 
but wins hearts everywhere with 
her fondness for children and her 
ability to learn tricks. Ages 9 to 
12. 


ON SMALL WINGS 

By Beatrice MAcLeop. A little 
girl of North India lives in two 
worlds—that of her grandmother, 
with its ancient gods and festi- 
vals, and the modern world of 
her two American friends. Ages 
8 to 11. 


THE VISITORS FROM 
PLANET VETA 

By REINHOLD W. GoLt. Suzy 
and Sandy make friends with 
three green-skinned space chil- 
dren who land in the garden. The 
magic powers of the visitors lead 
to many strange and amusing 
adventures. Ages 8 to 11. 


RE COME THE 


Powder Boy of the 


i =1616).<— 


AND 


SECRET OF THE TIGER’'S EYE 
By Puy.uis A. WHITNEY. Benit 
visiting Cape Town, § 

(where there are N 

an intriguir r 

a tiger—and, in 

glimpse of the 

ings of aparthe 


RUNNER-UP 

By LAWRENCE A. KEATING 
Jesse’s senior y« he finds he 
must fight h ar 
and his fists if he is te me 
champion at 
also-ran he 
years. A Jun 
selection. Ages 12 to 15. 


th his brains 


has beer three 


ior Literary Gui 


MYSTERY OF THE 
UNWELCOME VISITOR 
By HELEN GIRVAN 
ers—and the 
woman who d 
create a double 
thriller revolving 
antique knife, a d 
house in Connect 
to 15. 

WHIRL OF FASHION 

By Marjory HALL. A career 
story about a girl who has few 
clothes and fewer friends—until 
she becomes interested in 
design, and by 
work wins a fashion schola 
to Paris. Girls, 12 to 15. 


it. Girls 


her: 
talent and har< 


rshit 


Vonitor, by Gordon 


FOR CHILDREN 


7 H 


STEPPING STONES TO LOVE 
By EpitH S. Gitmore. Two 


ing Quakers in a small, mid- 
learn to 
i themselves and their 
A Junior 


selection. 


western lege town 
nderstan 
heritage 
Literary Guild 
Girls, 12 to 15 


THE KARTING CROWD 
JAMEs L. SuMMERs. A tragic 
ident finally makes the crowd 
Hilandero High realize the 
ngers in the national sport of 

racing with “‘karts’’—very light 

ehicles of high horsepower. A 

Junior Literary Guild selec- 

1. Ages 12 to 15 


DESTINATION DANGER 
By HARRIET KAMM NYE. Young 
_ xicans and Americans fight 
icane disaster together in 
exciting story filled with 
ation thrills and Mexican fes- 
Boys, 12 to 15 


POWDER BOY OF THE 
MONITOR 

By Gorpon D. Suirrerrs. Dick 
Morgan takes part in one of the 
epic naval battles of history while 
serving aboard the queer-looking 
Union ironclad, Monitor. Boys, 
12 to 15 

All books clothbound, $2.95 each. 
Fay Now at your bookstore. 


Ws: THE WESTMINSTER 


ae PRESS 


Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia7 


spiritual 


tivity 
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Shirreffs (Westminster Press, 
Dick Morgan, powder boy 
Monitor—a “Tin Can 
Shingle”—participates in its historic 
Civil War battle with the Merrimac, 
and later faces danger on the Mon- 


tauk 


D. 
$2.95) 


on the on a 


Queen's Most Honorable Pirate, 
James Playsted Wood ( Harper, 
Thrilling story of Irish 
Sir 
and becomes a Queen's 


High Court of Ad- 


The 
by 
$2.95). an 


pirate’s son who serves under 
Francis Drake 
Justice of the 


miralty. 


Faulkner 

Pagan first- 
background for 
involving four 
young people the theft of the 
Arch Druid’s sacred jewel. 


Sacred Jewel, by Nanc 5 
Doubleday, $2.95) 


century Britain is the 


The 


and 


this suspenseful tale 
| 
| 


| BIOGRAPHY 


| George Mason: Reluctant Statesman, 

Robert A. Rutland (Holt, Rinehart 
ween $3.50). Life of the 
author of the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, and the trusted advisor of 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, 


and I homas Je fferson 


and 


Poor Old Liberal Arts, by Robert 
Farrar, Straus and 
autobio- 


| The 
I Gannon 
Cudahy $4 
of | 
of Fordham 
fifty 


Engaging 


graphy ather Gannon, president 


University, covering 


years of his educational career. 


Ket, by Rosamund McPherson 
Young (Longmans, $3.50). Life of 
Charles F. Kettering, American in- 
ventor who deve loped the automobile 
self-starter 


Be ISS 


Gendron 
of 


re- 


The Dragon Tree, by Val 
(Longmans, $3.95). Biography 
Alexander von Humboldt whose 
markable achievements in zoology, 
physiology, botany, anthropology, 
and astronomy still amaze scientists. 


Young Music Makers, by Irene Wicker 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.95). Inspiring ac- 
counts of the boyhoods of 12 fam- 
American European com- 


ous and 


posers. 


Elizabeth, by Jean Plaidy 
(Roy Publishers, $3). Picture of 
Elizabeth’s childhood in the 16th- 


century court of King Henry VIII. 


Gutzon Borglum, by Willadene Price 
(Rand McNally, $3.50). First full- 
length treatment of the famous sculp- 
tor of the Mt. Rushmore Memorial. 
(Young adult.) 


a Joyful Sound, 
Waite (Macrae Smith, $3.95). The 
warmly human story of Alexander 
Graham Bell and his wife. 


Son of Liberty, 


The 


Young 


Make by Helen E. 


Samuel Adams, by 
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Clifford Lindsey Alderman (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $3.50). First 
biography of the famous patriot writ- 
ten especially for teen-agers. 
George Washington's Mother, by Alice 
Desmond (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50). Dramatized biography of 
Marv Ball Washington, 


new research by the author 


Curtis 


based on 


Theodore Roosevelt: Rallying a Free 
People, by Fred J. Cook (Kingston 
House-Lippincott, $2.95). Story of 
the dynamic Teddy and the politics 


of his time. 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa, by Emma 
Gelders Sterne (Knopf, $3). Authen- 
tic account of the life of the discov- 
erer of the Pacific Ocean. 


TEEN-AGE BOOKS 


Second Semester, by Helen Miller Swift 
(Longmans, $3.75). Two girls, placed 
together as roommates in a small 
co-educational college, find after a 
while that they have many interests 
in common. 


Wood 


Seven- 


Norma 
$3.50) 


Bittersweet Year, by 


James (Longmans, 








SIGNET AND MENTOR BOOKS 


A wealth of high-quality paperbacks for school use 


Literature ... science... history ... reference 


A FEW OF THE MANY BOOKS USED 
IN SCHOOLS 


MYTHOLOGY by Edith Hamilton 
MD86, 50¢ 
EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 
From Aristophanes to Shaw 
M1287, 75¢ 


THE U.S. POLITICAL SYSTEM AND HOW 
IT WORKS (revised 1960) 
by Devid C. Coyle 


THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
by Irving Adler MD281, 50¢ 


ANIMAL FARM by George Orwell 
CD3, 50¢ 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND SELECTED 

STORIES by Stephen Crane CD16, 50¢ 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
by Nethaniel Hawthorne CD58, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER HANDY 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY D1328, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN ROGET'S COLLEGE 
THESAURUS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
D1431, 50¢ 


THOMAS A. DOOLEY 
Deliver Us From Evil D1922, 50¢ 
Edge of Tomorrow 01993, 50¢ 
The Night They Burned 

The Mountain D1974, 50¢ 


MD319, 50¢ 














NEW TITLES OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Main Street CT93, 75¢ 
Arrowsmith CT92, 75¢ 
Babbitt CT91, 75¢ 














THE LEOPARD 
by Giuseppe di Lampedusa T1960, 75¢ 


TROLL GARDEN by Willa Cather 
CD31, 50¢ 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
by Charles Dickens 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
by Jane Austen 


THE FOREST AND THE SEA 
by Marston Bates 


WEB OF LIFE by John H. Storer 
MD288, 50¢ 


CD69, 50¢ 
CD82, S0¢ 


MD316, 50¢ 


GUIDE TO EARTH HISTORY (The Story 
of Our Earth) by Richard Carrington 
M1335, 75¢ 


MATHEMATICS IN FUN AND EARNEST 
by Nathan A. Court MD344, 50¢ 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Stefan Lorant M1323, 75¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of World Literature, Inc. 
Box ST-7, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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teen-year-old Kathy, unhappy over 
moving away from her friends to a 
strange community, discovers that 


she can enjoy life there too. 


Elizabeth and the Young Stranger, by 
Mina Lewiton (McKay, $2.75). The 
ups and downs of a romance between 
Elizabeth, daughter of the leading 
citizen of a New England town, and 
André, an outsider just arrived from 
a European concentration camp. 


Springtime for Eva, by Karin Anckars 

vard (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$2.95). Deeply shocked by a hor 
rible automobile accident, 17-year-old 
Eva finds her way back to normal 
life and has her first romance. Setting 
is in Stockholm, Sweden, 


Forever and Always, by Mildred Law 
rence (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$3). When Russ parts from Mindy 
after a year and one half of “going 
steady,” Mindy anticipates a dull 
summer. She’s mistaken. 


| Kona Summer, by Vivian Breck (Dou 


bleday, $2.95). Lani, sixteen, home 
from a year in a San Francisco board 
ing school, and Priscilla, her sensi 
tive cousin from New England, have 
an eventful summer together in 
Hawaii. 

The Immediate Gift, by Clarice Pont 
(McKay, $3.25). Heather Demerest, 
in a friendly atmosphere away from 
her flighty mother, conquers he 
speech block—stammering—and _ stu 
dies speech therapy. 


Rich Boy, Poor Boy, by Theodora Du 
Bois (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$2.95). Two lonely teen-agers, a boy 
and girl, work together to unravel a 
mystery of some missing antique but- 
tons. 


Dinny Gordon, Sophomore, by Anne 
Emery (Macrae Smith, $2.95). 
Dinny, now a sophomore, but still 
against going steady, finds herself 
involved with three young men, one 
of them very special. 


The Boys’ Sherlock Holmes, edited by 
Howard Haycraft (Harper, $2.95) 
New enlarged edition with three 
novels and six selected short stories. 


Hotshot, by John F. Carson (Farrar 
Straus and Cudahy, $2.95). Dave 
York, star of his high school basket 
ball team, learns almost too late that 
studies as well as_ basketball are 
necessary for his future. 


Trinket, by Janet Rogers Howe (West- 
minister Press, $2.95). Trinket, a 
Shetland pony, endears herself to a 
succession of owners by performing 
tricks and making friends wherever 
she goes. 
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WORLD Books 
for Fun, Fact, and 
| Adventure ; 


Frontier Living 


By EDWIN TUNIS, Every significant 
aspect of daily life on the American 
frontier, from the Piedmont to the 
Pacific, is vividly brought to life in 
text and more than 200 drawings by 
the author. Large format. 
Grades 5 up. 


Beyond the 
High Hills 
A Book of Eskimo Poems 
Photographs by Guy Mary-Rousseliére, 
O.M.I. Superb full-color photographs 
and the elemental beauty of these 


poems combine to make a remarkable 
book, All grades, $3.95 


Le Petit Chien 
(The Little Dog) 


Story and Pictures by DENISE and 
ALAIN TREZ, A delightful dual- 
language picture book, designed in a 
fresh new format and illustrated in 
two colors, Grades 4 up. $1.95 


Noodles, Nitwits, 
and Numskulls 


By MARIA LEACH. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. A rib-tickling collection 
of stories, riddles, and tricks, retold 
by a well-known folklorist. Bibliog- 
raphy and author's notes. 

Grades 4 to 6, $2.95 | 


$5.95 


Toontoony Pie 

and Other Tales from Pakistan 
By ASHRAF SIDDIQUI and MARI- 
LYN LERCH. Illustrated by Jan 
Fairservis. “Lively retellings. Recom- 


mended,.”— Library Journal (starred). 
Grades 4 to 6. $3.50 


Poems for Seasons 
and Celebrations 


Edited by WILLIAM COLE. Illus- 
trated by Johannes Troyer, Over 140 
poems honoring the four seasons and 
twenty-two important holidays of the 
year, Grades 5 up. $3.95 
All bound in cloth 
Send. for complete catalog 


THE WORLD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 





| 
| 





N. Y, Office: 119 W, 57th St., New York 19 


i 


The Visitors from Planet Veta, by Rein- 
hold W. Goll (Westminster Press, 
$2.95). When three young—green— 
visitors from Planet Veta come to 
Earth for a vacation, adventures 
aplenty are in store for their new 


earthbound friends, Sandy and Suzy. | 


Rebel in Right Field, by Duane Decker 
Morrow, $2.95). Danny Redd, new 

for the Blue Sox, learns 
must conquer his 


outfielder 
that he 


crashing into a fence if he wants to | 


become a great player. 


Center Field Jinx, by Jackson Scholz 
Morrow, $2.95). A young player's 


batting slump ends when he gets 


back his timing by playing golf. 


Runner-up, by Lawrence Keating (West- 
' 


minster Press, $2.95). Jesse Dale, 


high school senior, becomes presi- | 
dent of the local Future Teachers of | 
America chapter and top man in the | 


hurdles. 


Snow on Blueberry Mountain, by Ste 
phen W. Meader (Harcourt, Brace 
World, $3.25). Mark Wilkins, 


and 


high schoo] junior, develops a com- | 


merc ial ski slope in the Pocono Moun- 


tains. 


Baseball in America, by Robert Smith 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $10). 
\ history of our national pastime, 
profusely illustrated, 


SCIENCE AND MATH 

Science Today (Criterion Books, $5.95). 
Fifteen British including 
Nobel prize-winners review outstand- 
ing developments in chemistry, geol- 


scientists 


ogy, biology, astronomy, radioastron- | 


omy, nuclear physics, and oceanog- 


raphy. 


Atlas of the Universe, by Ernst and De 
Vries (Nelson, $9.95). A readable 
guide to the constellations, the solar 
system and the universe. 


The Orion Book of Volcanoes, by 
Haroun Tazieff (Orion Press, $6.95). 


A perceptive treatment of a fascinat- 


ing subject. 

Plant Marvels in Miniature, by C. 
Postma (John Day, $12.50). Stimu- 
lating microphotographic exploration 
of the plant world. 


| Our Earth: Geology and Geologists, by 


Marian T. Place (Putnam’s, $2.95). 
4 concrete approach to geology 
through descriptions of pioneering 
scientists’ efforts and of unusual geo- 
logical phenomena. 


| The Wonderful World of Prehistoric 


Animals, by William Elgin Swinton 
(Doubleday, $2.95). Excellent pres- 
entation in pictures and text for 
young people and adults. 





fear of 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


LONGMANS 
Fite JLINIOR 
| BOOKS 


Fall 


bb, 1961 


HAVOC: The Story of 

Natural Disasters 

By WILLIAM BIXBY. Eyewitness de- 

scriptions, with scientific explanations 

and protective measures. 
Ages 12 up. 


TRAILS OF HIS OWN 


By ADRIENNE GROSSMAN and VALERIE 
BEARDWOOD. Illustrations by Larry 
Toschik. The story of John Muir 
and his fight to save our National 
Parks. Ages 12-16. $3.95 


BITTERSWEET YEAR 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. Kathy learns 
that one dimension of love is loyalty. 
Ages 12-16. $3.50 


ANYONE CAN LIVE 
OFF THE LAND 


By JAMES RALPH JOHNSON. 
tions by Edward Shenton. A prac- 
tical book for campers or anyone 
stranded in the wilds, on surviving 
the wilderness Ages 12-16. $2.95 


HIS OWN GOOD DAUGHTER 
A Story of Sir Thomas More and His Family 
By VIRGINIA NEWELL. Illustrations by 
Vera Bock. Sir Thomas’s fortunes as 
seen by his favorite daughter, Meg. 

Ages 12-16. $3.25 


THE REB AND THE REDCOATS 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY. Illustrations 
by Vera Bock. A young American 
officer hoodwinks the redcoats in 
whose home he is imprisoned. 
Ages 10-14. $3.75 


CECELIA’S LOCKET 


By RITA SHIELDS. Illustrations by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Cecelia learns 
to get along with her stepmother— 
and earns her mother’s locket. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


FIRM HAND ON THE REIN 


By JACK STEFFAN. Decorations by 
Paul Laune. Johnny comes to love 
his new ranch home when he and 
his horse cope with an emergency. 

Ages 10-14. $2.95 


SECOND SEMESTER 

By HELEN MILLER SWIFT. Decorations 
by Raymond Abel. Two dissimilar 
college roommates learn to under- 
stand each other. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


BOSS KET: A Life of 
Charles F. Kettering 
By ROSAMOND McPHERSON YOUNG. 
Decorations by Allan Thomas. A 
biography of a great American in- 
ventor. Ages 14 up. $3.50 
All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
119 W. 40th St. New York 18 


$3.50 


Illustra- 
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Teen Age Books from 
Coribuent 


Jeanne Carbonnier 


ABOVE ALL 
A PHYSICIAN 
and fascinating 
Laennec, 
$2.95 


authoritative 
Theophile 
e stet hoscope. 


An 
biography of 
of th 


inventor 


Adrien Stoutenburg & 
Laura Nelson Baker 


BELOVED BOTANIST 


of Carl Linnaeus 
Carl Lin- 
foundations 


botany. 
$2.95 


The Story 
A first biography of 
who laid the 
odern systematic 


for 


Joseph G. E. Hopkins 
PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 


A novel of the American Revolu- 
tion, giving a picture in miniature 
of the impact of political events 
on a small Massachusetts commu- 
nity. “Recommended for all fiction 
ollections.”—Library Journal 
$3.95 


Robert Collis 
AFRICAN ENCOUNTER 


A Doctor ii 


“Warm and excellent... full of 
information on the large, curious, 
discouraging and immensely prom- 
ising Nigeria.”—New York Times 

$4.50 


Nigeria 


Alan Paton 


TALES FROM A 
TROUBLED LAND 


Stories of South 
the author of Cry, 
Country. “Paton at 


N. Y. Herald T7 


Africa today by 
The Beloved 

his best.” 
ibune $3.50 


Goldwin Smith 
THE HERITAGE OF MAN 


The inspiring story of the great 
civilizations, East and West, from 
the Stone Age to the atomic era. 
“Recommended for public and 
school libraries.” Library Jour- 
nal $12.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


! Teen-Age 


| How to Use 


I Can 


| Science Book-Lab of Air, 





Treasury of Our 
World, edited by Seon Manley 
Gogo Lewis (Funk 
$4.95). More than fifty selections on 


and 


Science | 


and Wagnalls, | 


almost every phase of science from | 


the world’s outstanding scientists and 
writers, 
$3.50). A 


M. Branley (Crowell, 


A Book of Planets for You, by Franklyn | 


lively description of the nine planets | 


that go around the sun 


Carroll 


onstance 


Reptiles and Their World, by 
Lane Fenton and Dorothy (¢ 
Pallas (John Day, $3.50). 
ing, abundantly illustrated descrip- 
tion of the characteristics and habi- 
tat of snakes, lizards, alligators, tur- 


tles. ete. 


Alive in Space, by Robert Wells (Little, 
Brown, $3.75). An explanation of 
bio-astronautics, the 
which studies the effects of 
travel on man and other living things. 


new science 


space 


The Star Dwellers, by James Blish (Put- 
nam’s, $3.50). Science fiction. A 
young boy of the planet Terra has 
many exciting adventures while train- 


Interest- 


ing for a career in inter-stellar diplo- | 


macy. 


Mike Mars, Astronaut, by Donald A. 
Wollheim (Doubleday, $1.25). First 
book in a series that will follow the 
authentic adventures of Mike Mars, 
U. S. Air Force flier, and six other 
men chosen to participate in the 
highly secret Project Quicksilver. 


| Exploring Mathematics on Your Own, 


by William H. Glenn and Donovan 
Johnson (Doubleday, 


clear concise presentation of fascinat- 
ing aspects of mathematics. 


Algebra in Everyday Life, 
by Fred Reinfeld (Sterling, 
Shows how the reader can save time 
and energy by applying algebra to 


practical problems ranging from car- | 


pentry to income tax calculation. 


Learn about Calculators and 
Computers, by Raymond G. Kenyon 
(Harper, $2.95). An easy-to-follow 
introduction to the 
bers and counting machines 


science 


Science Book-Lab of Jets and Rockets, 


$4.50). A | 


$3.95). | 


| 


of num- | 


by Elizabeth N. Sharp (Basic Books, | 


Book tells how jets were de- 
veloped, how they are constructed, 
and how they work. Assemble-it- 
yourself model of a jet engine is in- 
cluded in the package. 


$3.95). 


by Harry Mil- 
Informa- 
scien- 


grom (Basic Books, $3.95). 
tive text describes elementary 


tific knowledge about air. Kit accom- | 


panying the book supplies oro | 
for a number of unique experiments. 


This year make ita 


PAPERBACK 


=feole) a -f-¥4-t-is 
with 


Dell Laurel Editions 


35°-95° 


rHt 
RED 
BApGat 


oF 
COUR act 


A sampling of Laurel editions 
most frequently used in schools: 


Laurel Shakespeare Series 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, JULIUS CAESAR, 
ROMEO AND JULIET, TWELFTH NIGHT 
and 15 more plays in attractive indi- 
vidual volumes with the largest type 
and most readable page in paperback. 

35¢ each 


Short Stories & Anthologies 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 50¢ 
GREAT TALES OF ACTION 

AND ADVENTURE 35¢ 
SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS 75¢ 
SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY 75¢ 


Novels 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
AND 4 GREAT STORIES 


KIM 
KIDNAPPED 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

JANE EYRE 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
PERSUASION 

DAVID COPPERFIELD (Abr.) 


35¢ 


50¢ 
35¢ 
35¢ 


50¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
35¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 





Write today for your free descriptive 
catalogue of 200 Dell Laure! Editions 
which will add profit to your school book 
bezoor and your classroom teaching. 


Fs MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY MM 


DELL BOOKS 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Attn. Education Dept. 


Address 
City & State 





Ceeccceccccccs 
TOPICS 
THAT 
APPEAL 
TO THE 


From TEENS 


MCKAY 


THE STORY OF 
THE HUMAN VOICE 
By Bitt Severn. Illustrated by 
Yukio Tashiro. How 
used that miraculous instrument, 
his voice, through the ages. $3.50 


man_ has 


PHE 
(IMMEDIATE 
GIFT 


{ Youth Today 

Novel by CLar 

fice Pont. A 

SAE dedicated 
young speech therapist’s touch 


ing romance. $3.25 


ELIZABETH AND 
THE YOUNG 
STRANGER 
A Youth Today Novel by MINA 
Lewitron, author of The Divided 
Heart. The gentle romance of 
André, newly arrived in America 
and Elizabeth. 


A Rocky McCune _ Basketball 
Story by Witrrep McCormick. 
Koulee High’s young coach deals 
with a dangerous character. $3.00 


MAN IN MOTION 


A Bronc Burnett Football Stor) 
by Witrrep McCormick. Bron¢ 
is forced into the role of tattler 
for the sake of the team. $3.00 


THE ROOKIE 
By Tex MAUvLE, co-author of 
The Pros. A young man’s first 
year as a professional football 
player. $3.00 
All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18 











Books for 


new fall books for 
listed below. 


suitability, as designated by the pub- 


Some of the 
| 


younger readers are 


} 


lisher, is noted at the end of most book 


His Adventures, by Mon 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 
about a little 


adventures during a vear. 


Alhe rt and 


ve Stearns 
story 


I 
Appe aling Verse 


boy's 
and up 

The Castle 
Pantheon How castles were 
built, lived in, attacked and defend- 
ed. Illustrated by Raymond Briggs. 
§ to 12 

Custard the Dragon and the Wicked 
Knight. by Ogden Nash (Little, 
Brown, $2.75). A adventure 
with the 
on, his mistress Belinda, and a vil- 
lain—Sir Gargoyle. (4 and up) 

Davy Goes Places, by 
Walck, $1.75). 
store, to the 


Book, by Alfred 


$2.50 


Duggan 


new 
cowardly but lovable drag- 


Lois 
railroad 
Dear Rat, by Julia Cunningham (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin, $2.75). A 
the 


spoot on 


story with palace intrigue and a wild | 


chase 9 and up) 


Goldie Is a Fish (John Day, $2.75). | 
The pet goldfish introduces the read- | 


er to other fish—how they 
breathe, live, eat, swim. (5 to 8) 

I Can't, Said the Ant, by Polly Cameron 
Coward-McCann, $2.50). An ant at- 
tempts to push up a teapot that has 
fallen. 4to 7 

Jump the Rope Jingles, collected by 
Emma Vietor Worstell 
$3.25). Jingles sung or chanted on 
sidewalks or playgrounds at jump- 
the-rope time. (5 and up) 

Le Hibou et La Poussiquet, by Francis 
Steegmuller (Little, Brown, $2.95). 
‘The Owl and the Pussycat” story in 

6 and up—all ages) 


many 


French verse. 
Hubert, by 
Brown, $2.95). Hubert, a most re- 
markable hippopotamus, traveled all 


over South Africa and became a na- | 


tional pet. (4 to 8) 


Light All Around, by Tillie S. Pine and | 
House, | 


Joseph Levine (Whittlesey 
$2.50). Interesting discussion of sun- 


light, moonlight, electric light, and | 


reflected light with suggested experi- 
ments, (7 to 11) 


| Little Chief, stories and pictures by Syd | 
Hoff (Harper, $1.95). A little Indian | 


boy makes friends with animals and 
children. (4 to 8) 


The Roaring Little Tiger, by Reiner | 


Continued on page 12-T) 


Younger Readers 





Age 


; Lenski | 
Davy goes to the | 
station, to | 
Grandma's house on the farm. (3 to 6) | 


delightful | 
hard-boiled detective | 


(Macmillan, | 


Edmund Lindop (Little, | 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
D@ON AN 


OW the Ameren. Ll Nl 
— Q 


Every student 
needs a 
dictionary 
Be sure they 
have the best! 


SP15 — WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE — ONLY 50¢ 


Here are a few of the 13 reasons why 
this Popular Library edition is the big- 
gest and best pocket-sized dictionary 
available today! 


© More than 50,000 entries 

© The only pocket-sized dictionary 
which contains etymologies 

© Contains 300 illustrations 

© 640 pages 

® The only pocket-sized dictionary 


with a 3-line pronunciation key 
on every other page 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 
FOR CLASSROOM ORDER... 
free desk copy with each. 


Send for our free catalog of Popular 
Library Books. 

Vincent A. Giacco 

Director, Educational Book Division 
Popular Library Inc. 

355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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THIS FALL: ENCOURAGE READING FOR ENRICHMENT 


PIPER BOOKS 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 
OF BIOGRAPHICAL READERS 
FoR THE MIDDLE GRADES 


[here are now seventeen important titles in this 
carefully-graded series, richly illustrated in two 
colors and in black and white. This fall marks the 
publication of four new PIPER BOOKS: 


ETHAN ALLEN: Green Mountain Hero 
by Sheldon N. Ripley 


DANIEL BOONE: Wilderness Trailblazer 
by F. Van Wyck Mason 


JOHN PAUL JONES: Soldier of the Sea 
by Donald E. Worcester 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: Storyteller 


and Adventurer 


by Katherine B. Wilkie 





NORTH STAR BOOKS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS WRITE 
For JUNIOR-SENIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL 


America’s great men, great moments, expansion and 
growth, history and heritage—this is the range of 
topics found in this outstanding series of supple- 
mentary readers. The release of five new titles brings 
the number of North Star Books to twenty-eight: 


Mark Twain and the River 
by Sterling North 


Muir of the Mountains 
by William O. Douglas 
Wells Fargo 
by Ralph Moody 


Race to the Golden Spike 
by Paul I. Wellman 


The Fishing Fleets of New England 
by Mary Ellen Chase 


Houghton Mifflin Company e Special school prices available upon request. 
Reg gional Sales O fic es: NEW YORK 16° ATLANTA 5 * GENEVA, ILL * DALLAS | * PALO ALTO Foreign Sales Offices: BOSTON 7 








One of the 
brightest moments in 
educational films... 


a new CORONET FILM for U.S. History 
and American Heritage 


Against the authentic back- 
ground of the restored Plimoth 
Plantation and aboard the full- 
scale replica of the Mayflower in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, this 
film takes us back to the first year 
spent by the Pilgrims in the New 
World. Modern research has re- 
vealed that the Pilgrims were far 


A high point of the film, the 
first Thanksgiving, shows that 
even under the most difficult con- 
ditions, and with their numbers 
reduced to half, the members of 
this hardy band of colonists 
were proud and grateful to God 
that they could stand on their 
own in the glorious, untamed 
land of North America. 


from being the austere, forbid- 
ding people often depicted; 
rather, they were the warm, won- 
derful human beings shown in 
the film — people who worked, 
laughed, suffered, and struggled 
as they set themselves to the great 
task of building new lives in a 
new land. 


Request free colorful descriptive brochure: 

Use the coupon to request a free brochure in full color describing PLYMOUTH 
COLONY: THE FIRST YEAR. We shall be ess to enclose also a folder 
describing 78 outstanding motion pictures for U.S. History, available in full color 
or black-and-white. 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. ST-101 
Coronet Building * Chicago I, Illinois Nome. oan 


C0 Please send free colorful folder de- Schooi____ 
scribing PLYMOUTH COLONY: THE 


FIRST YEAR and the brochure which ee 


| 
Zz: describes 78 Coronet films for United 
fe States History. a 
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LITTLE, BROWN 
books 
make information 
exciting 


PIRATE QUEEN 

By Epirn Patterson Meyer. Grania 
O'Malley, headstrong chieftain of her 
Irish clan, became the terror of her 
enemies when Celtic Ireland struggled 
to oppose England’s domination. “Very 
readable . . . should appeal strongly to 
girls.”—Publishers’ Weekly 


Ages 12 up. $3.50 


ALIVE IN SPACE 

The Science of Bio-Astronautics 
By Rospert Wextts. 20 pages of black 
and white drawings by Robert Cur- 
ran. What happens to a man’s mind 
and body when he travels through 
space? Detailed answers show how the 
branches of science work together in 

the conquest of space. 
Ages 12 up. $3.75 


DEEP SEA, HIGH MOUNTAIN 
By Evtiott Roserts. 12 pages of black 
and white drawings by Albert Orbaan. 
\ distinguished officer of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey tells excit 
ing. first-hand stories of the Survey's 
little-known but crucially important 
work. Ages 12 up. $3.75 
MARINE AT WAR 

By Russett Davis. A gripping, per 
sonal account of a Marine in combat 
during World War II. Here are men 
performing under the excitement, sor 
row and fear of war, who learn that 
bravery is a fickle thing. 

Ages 12 up. $3.50 


WILDERNESS RIVER 

By Lew Dietz. A mystery based on 

first-hand experiences of the men who 

tamed the Little Micmac River and 

drove logs over floods, falls, rapids as 
well as man-made obstacles. 

Ages 12 up. $3.25 


NUMBERS, PLEASE 
By F. Emerson Anorews. 12 pages of 
black and white drawings by Aldren 
A. Watson. Fascinating short cuts and 
tricks to make you a mathematical 
wizard. Ages 10 up. $3.00 
At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
BOSTON 








FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Continued from page 10-T 





Zimmick (Pantheon, $3). A _ little 
tiger is captured by gangsters who 
sell him to the zoo. Later on he traps 
the criminals. (6 to 9) 

The Long-Tailed Bear, by Natalia M 
Belting (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.95). Twen- 

American Indian legends 
ibout animals: “Why Ducks Have 
Flat Feet,” etc 7 to 11) 

Old Mrs. Billups and the Black Cats, by 
Ruth Carroll (Walck, $3.25). Super- 
stitious Mrs. Billups has trouble when 
she sees four black cats. Her fears 
vanish when she rescues them from 


tv-two 


1 bulldog 
Paddington Helps Out, by Michael 
Bond (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). A 
gently bred well-meaning bear, Pad- 


lington, has a series of chaotic ad- 


ventures. (6 to 10) 

The Penny Fiddle, by Robert Graves 
Doubleday, $2.50). Twenty-three 
poems for and about children. (Up 
to 12) 

Quiet Boy, by Lela and Rufus Waltrip 
Longmans, $2.95). Story of a Navajo 
Indian bov who shows his resource- 
fulness and courage when troubles 
plague him and his family. (8 to 10 

The Raccoon and Mrs. McGinnis, by 
Patricia Miles Martin (Putnam’s, $2). 
An intriguing tale involving an al 
most-tame raccoon. Mrs. McGinnis 

and two not-so-fear- 

less bandits. Illustrations by Leonard 
Weisgard. (6 to 8) 

The Snow and the Sun, by Antonio 
Frasconi (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$3). A striking picture book with text 
in English and Spanish. (6 and up 

Stop Stop, by Edith Thacher Hurd 
Harper, $1.95). A return engage- 
ment of Suzie and Miss Muggs. In 
this book, Miss Muggs learns, of all 
things, that there is such a thing as 


his be he Fac tor 


be ing too clean! 

The Story of the Snails Who Traded 
Houses, by Gertrud von Hippel 
Coward-McCann, $2). About two of 
he most delightful snails yvou’ve ever 
met. 3 to 6 

Stripes and Spots, by Dahlov Ipcai 
Doubleday, $2.50). When a little 
potted leopard and a small striped 
tiger look for dinner in the heart of 
the jungle, they find a dazzling world 
yf stripes and spots there. 

Told in Russia, retold by Virginia Havi- 
land (Little, Brown, $2.95). Five 
favorite fairy tales of the Russian 
people. (7 to 11) 

Wolf Story, by William McCleery (Si- 
mon and Schuster, $2.50). A book 
about a father (the storyteller), his 
five-year-old son (who likes stories), 
the son’s friend (who also likes sto- 
ries), and the story about a scheming 
wolf. (4 to 7) —Harpy R. Fincu 
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Inv iting and 


Informative 


LIPPINCOTT 


Books 


MINCE PIE AND MISTLETOE 
MecGintey. Illus. by 
Origins of Christmas 
All grades. $2.95 
Library Binding $3.50 


MYSTERY OF EEL ISLAND 
By Irene Bowen. Illus. by Jacqueline 


Tomes. Danger on Lake Ontario. 
Grades 4-6 $2.75 


By PHYLLIs 
Harold Bersor 


customs, 


GET ALONG, MULES 


By Neota Tracy Lane. Illus. by Vaike 
Low. From Kansas to Colorado by cov 
Grades 4-6 $3 25 


red wagon 


New Keys to the Cities books 


The people, landmarks and rich 
history of the world’s great cities 


THE KEY TO ROME 


By Monroe STEARNS 
THE KEY TO CHICAGO 
By Martua Bennett KING 
THE KEY TO VIENNA 
By RaymMonp A. WOHLRABE 
ind Werner E. Kruscu 
with photos 


Grades 4 up. $2.95 ea 


NEW HORIZONS 


By Dorotuoy Simpson. Illus. by Dor- 
thy Bayley Morse. Janie leaves het 
Maine island to go to school. 

Grades 7-ll. $3.50 


ONE OF THE CROWD 


By Rosamonp du Jarpin. Sophomore 
Midge faces a problem. 


Grades 7-1] 


Vew Portraits of the Nations 
books 


Introducing the peoples of the 
world and their countries. 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF DENMARK 
By RaymMonp A. WOHLRABE 
ind Werner E. Kruscu 


THE LAND AND 

PEOPLE OF HOLLAND 
By Apriaan J. BARNOUW 
(Replaces The Land of William o 
Orange) 
Illus. with photos. 


Grades 7 up. $2.95 each 


moc tntnte 


Send for new, free catalogs of books 
for 1) Elementary and Junior High 
and 2) High Schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pe. 
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No Strings 


The Ford Foundation last month 
earmarked $100,000,000 for the unre- 
stricted support of independent liberal 
arts colleges in the United States. The 
only catch is that the four-year institu- 
tions raise funds on their own within 
the next three years, (Matching funds 
vary. Some colleges must raise $2 for 
every $1 granted by Ford. Others must 
raise $3 or more for every $1.) 

Initial grants went to eight colleges: 
College, Northfield, Minn.; 
Goucher College, Baltimore; Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa; Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, L.L; Reed College, 
Portland, Ore.; Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; and Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. The eight 
received a total of $3,526,000. There’s 
$10,000,000 in the works—if 
$33,200,000 on 


Carleton 


inother 


the eight can raise 


the iT wn 

A year ago, Ford gave away $53,- 
500,000 in unrestricted grants to 
Brown, Denver, Johns Hopkins, Notre 
Dame, Stanford, and Vanderbilt univer- 
sities. This year liberal arts colleges 
were singled out “because of the im- 
of the liberal arts—the hu- 
manities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences—in cultivating the thoughtful 
leadership and independent opinion es- 
sential in a free society.” 

Criteria for choosing the lucky 
colleges: they must be privately sup- 
ported, be independent from any uni- 
versity, be of strategic regional 
importance, have strong interest and 
support on the part of alumni, have 
strong trustee and presidential leader- 
ship, have a tradition of scholarship, 
and have a well-developed plan to 
improve liberal education. 


Don‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


The College Scene, a special section 
of the October Harper's, featuring a 
dozen articles. Contents includes “Sex, 
the Problem Colleges Evade,” by Dr. 
Milton I. Levine and Maya Pines; 
“The Young Negro Rebels,” by Char- 
lotte Devree; “The New Campus Mag- 
azines,” by Richard Chase; “God in 
the Colleges,” by Michael Novak; “The 
Mirage of College Politics,” by Philip 
Rieff; “Eager Swarthmore,” by David 
Boroff, and others. 

Will There Be Jobs for Our High 
School Graduates?, by Katherine Glov- 
er in the November Parents. How com- 
munities are coping with the problem 
of employment in a world of increasing 
technology. 

Growing Up with Books, 36-page 
booklet listing 250 of the best children’s 


portance 





books for youngsters aged 2-12 and up. 
Single copy is ten cents from R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Another booklet is Grow- 
ing up with Science Books, listing books 
for those 3-15. Same price and address. 

Mark Twain Gives an Interview, 
unusual educational film just released 
by Coronet. Hal Holbrook plays Twain 
and is “interviewed,” answering with 
direct quotations from Twain’s writings 
and speeches. Most provocative for 
American literature classes. For infor- 
mation, write Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


In Brief 


>Twenty-five thousand teachers went 
out on strike for one day in Britain 
last month. They were protesting 
threatened cutbacks in proposed salary 
increases. 
The Chicago Tribune has announced 
it will eliminate “filthy books” from 
its list of best sellers in the Sunday 
Magazine of Books supplement. 
>The Margaret Tabor Secondary 
School in Braintree, Britain has started 
a course in how to discriminate 
(Continued on page 27-T) 


WONDERFUL 
WORLDS FOR 
STUDENTS 


BANTAM GALLERY EDITIONS 
Coming in November, a new series 
of fully illustrated paperback books 
which bring to life a fascinating 
world of people, places and things. @} 


GDQ1 THE LIFE OF CHRIST— Reproductions of old masters 


with a narrative from the Bible...........csss0s0ess0000 


ee | 


GDQ2 JAPAN — Photographed and captioned by Werner Bischof 


$1.25 


GDQ3 THE CIVIL WAR AS THEY KNEW IT — Matthew 
Brady’s photographs and Abraham Lincoln’s immortal words 


$1.25 


GDQ4 PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES: PROFILES 


AND PICTURES — Pictorial biographies of America’s presidents 


$1.25 


Other exciting new Bantam titles for schools: 


F2299 WONDERFUL WORLD OF SCIENCE—The key to a 


vast storehouse of free science materialas..... 


$2300 PICTURE HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD — 


From Eric the Red to the modern astronauts,.......c.cessserrseerseeees DE 


HR18 NEW WAYS IN SEX EDUCATION — Dorothy Warner 
Baruch. A guide for parents and teachers.. 


A2123 A WONDERFUL WORLD FOR CHILDREN — How 
your students can get thousands of free gifts 


50¢ 





60¢ 





350 














Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


For examinations copies write to Dept. EIO, Bantam Books, 
Inc., 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 


Distributed by Curtis Circulation Company, Independence 
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y ° Yes 

....@ youthful expression of New Materials mat 

surprised pleasure applied with ' ar 

5 increasing frequency to the 

| | student - stimulating, teacher- fOOLS FOR TEACHING ENG- 
: ra approved paperbacks available LISH—Catalog of NCTE publications 
from Fawcett —of which only a lite _ maps, filmstrips, recordings 
— few are listed below: vailable from the National Council of 
Teack of English, 508 S. 6th St 


hers 














. es ° Champaig I] 
Berrill, The Living Tide Jaffe, Crucibles: The Story of —— 
Premier s26 ¢ 35¢ Chemistry Premier d49 +* 50¢ TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO 

Newly Revised and abridged edition, covering VISUAL IDEAS—Booklet with helpful 


the spar ym ancient alchemy to nuclear 
eas for teachers, school administrators 


Baum, The Wizard Of Oz vaste 
Crest s395 + 35¢ school boards, and architects, available 
With the original illustrations by W. W. f. fi Vict 4 ton h ( 
Denslow, and introduction by James Thurber. Lane, Animal Wonder World LEC rom 1¢ a mer Ograpn Orp., 
Premier s44 ° 35¢ Div. of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
sate tn ete Tie ies . . TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
von se Meyer, Fun With Mathematics CHILDREN-—Findings from U. S. Offic 
Premier d56 ° 50¢ I Ed cation st dy n ¢ lifi ti s d 
Greendale, Ed., The Kipling lesersicenrt he wii hs ous a Se RP 
pnenns Premier d53 ° 50¢ ’ preparation of teachers of crippled chil 
sae Webster’s New School & Office F and children with special health 
’ Dictionary Crest t433 ¢ 75¢ roblems. Write [ S. Government 
Hawton, Philosophy For Pleasure iain Wiceieaeb- eieisiah, camienihal eae rat . 2m Of Wack ‘ > : - ra 
gest, 1 lete dictionary avail- rinting fice ishington 2 ; &, 


Premier d75 + 50¢ able in convenient pocket size. ~ 
9) cents). 


These and many other outstanding educational titles are available under the 
Premier and Crest colophons, and can be ordered through your usual source BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC 
of supply. For additional order information, a copy of the new Faweett | MATERIALS—Annotated bibliography 
School and College Catalog, and for your (most welcome) comments and £ available materials in SAE bt 


suggestions, please address: : ; 
ation. Joint Council on Economic Edu 

( ? est 6t} t 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Dees: nf “ mS N. ¥., N. TF. 


en 








Fawcett Publications, Ine. Greenwich, Conn. ; 
EDUCATION Ol THE ADULI 
MIGRANT First in a series of reports 
lucational pI yblems which arise 
) nigration of workers to urban 
“as. U. S. Government Printing Of 


fice, Washington 25. D. C. (50 cents 





any WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


McGRAW-HILL book — and get fun HOW TO MEASURE FACULTY 
, . . WORK LOAD-Brochure by John E 

and fascination for your pupils Stecklein on methods and procedures 
faculty work 
By Grenn O. Brovcu. Illustrated by Jeanne Benpicx. ‘This toe American Council on Education 
science-nature book tells about the meadow animals and how 1785 Massachusetts Ave.. N. W.. Wash 


WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? A Story of Animal Life. pplicable in measuring 


and why they are suited to their environment. $2.50% pate 
rton, D, ¢ $1.50). 


TAKE A NUMBER ons 
By Jeanne Benpick and Marcia Levin. “Through its informal, 
breezy manner, Tak Number should attract even the de IN-SCHOOL TELECAST MATE- 
a ee ee ne. See a oy RIALS—Report from Univ. of Nebraska 
MORE RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 5 study of the development of TV pro- 
By Georce Barr. Illustrated by Mrprep Wattrip. Over 80 SBE f “ae Dae eae . 
experiments in yah os meteorology, astronomy and physics SAGES SOE REEEN t and/or supple an ntary 
10 and up. $3.00 school instruction, recommendations for 
ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES: | distribution and exchange of in-school] 
From Animal Migrations to Space Trave ae WS nae? ; ' ret Tr 
By Marcaret O. Hyoe. Illustrated by P. A. Hutrcuison. The elecast materials. Station Kl ON r\ 
fascinating natural rhythms by which insects, fish, animals, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. (50 
live and travel. Open-end experiments. Winner, 1960 Edison cents). 
Award as “The Best Children’s Science Book”. Teenages 

= GUIDE TO FREE MATERIALS 


A PROMISE TO OUR COUNTRY: Publication from Educators Progress 
I Pledge Allegiance . .. autres a ae : 
By Capratn James Catvert, USN. Illustrated in SEEVIC®, Randolph " tie Ele a piney 
three colors by James Daucuerry. A clear explana- re achers Guide to Free Curriculum 
tion of each part of the Pledge that American boys Materials” ($7.50 
and girls make every day. 7 and up. “A handsome 
patriotic book, earnestly conceived.” — N.Y. Herald GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Tribune $2.00* ep . am 

Compilation of U. $. Government pub- 


Illustrated catalog and annotated science and lications useful for junior high school 
social science lists available. Prices are tentative. teachers of English, social studies, math, 
Special library edition available. | science. Single copy 25 cents from 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A division of McGRAW-HILL : : y ati y/ > Ini 
Soe Waet 42nd Stroct, Mow York 36, . Y. aes - sere Cornell Univ., 
thaca . o 
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Records =-a; 
and Tapes 4 


MEND YOUR SPEECH (single 
33 1/3 rpm 12-inch record, $5.95, Folk- 
ways Records, 121 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
36, N. Y.). 

“Mend your speech, lest it mar your 
fortune” is the Shakespearan advice 
which provided both title and inspira- 
tion for this LP record researched and 
annotated by Anne Burns and narrated 
by Harry Fleetwood. This remedial 
study concerns itself with the correct 
pronunciation of words most frequently 
mispronounced. Miss Burns’ method of 
teaching correct pronunciation is that of 
rhyming difficult words with simple 
words which defy mispronunciation. 

Narrator Fleetwood discusses words 
of one syllable such as: mauve—drove; 
silent letters: coxswain— 
toxin; words whose vowel values aye 
hard to determine: agape—untape; for- 
eign words used frequently: brochure— 
assure; and words in which slight pro- 
nunciation differences alter meaning, 
such as illusion and allusion. To help 
the student improve his speech by 
listening to well-articulated speech, 
Fleetwood reads an abridged version of 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle 
on side two of the record. 

4 complete text of the recording 
accompanies each record. 

—Enm SCHWARTZWALD 





words with 


DYLAN THOMAS READING 
“QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING” 
(single 33 1/3 rpm 12-inch record, 
$5.95, Caedmon Records, 277 5th Ave., 
ae ee ae 

Students who seek a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between prose and poetry will 
find that these readings by Dylan 
Thomas bedevil their efforts. Billed as 
works of prose, the four selections re- 
spect no prosaic bounds, meandering 
into alliteration, assonance, simile, per- 
sonification, and the like. 

However, only the purist need spend 
time worrying over the genre of these 
charming visits to the scenes and people 
of Thomas’ boyhood in Wales. Recorded 
from an old BBC broadcast, the rem- 
iniscences are sharpened by the poet’s 
issuming different voices. 

“Quite Early One Morning,” which 
begins with a description of a Welsh 
town on an “ancient and ageless morn- 
ing” and then draws _ biographical 
sketches of the awakeners, might be 
likened in class to Spoon River excerpts. 
“Reminiscences of Childhood,” “A Visit 
to Grandpa’s,” and “Holiday Memory” 
also help prove that the best word 
pictures can be worth a thousand photo- 


graphs. —Henry B. MALONEY 





New Fall Titles 


for teen-agers, sub-teens, parents, 
teachers ... all can be found at your 
school Book Bazaar. This activity 
helps to raise funds for restocking 
your school library, and at the same 
time encourages the reading of good 
literature among students and their 
families. A pre-Christmas Book Ba- 
zaar is a very popular event in any 
community. 

ARE YOU PLANNING YOURS? 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR NEW DIS- 
PLAY MATERIALS. A complete kit 
of display materials is available 
through Scholastic Teacher’s Book 
Bazaar Dept. at $2.50. This includes 
all of the items listed in the coupon 


order your display 
material NOW for 
your Pre-Christmas 


BOOK 
BAZAAR 


below except the Manual. This Man- 
ual is being offered individually only 
—at 50¢ each. If you need additional 
display materials, you can order as 
many of the individual items as you 
wish at the prices indicated in the 
coupon. 

A list of book suppliers and dealers 
is included in every kit so that you 
may purchase your books from a 
local or regional supplier. We do not 
furnish books for bazaars. 

Be sure to fill in your name and the 
address to which you want your ma- 
terials shipped. Enclose remittance 
or a school purchase order with in- 
structions on how we are to bill for 
materials ordered. Then mail your 
completed order to us for immediate 
servicing. Please print legibly. 











Book Bazaars 

Scholastic Teacher 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar 
I enclose $_______. 


materials checked below. 


The new Fall 1961 Book Bazaar packet (which includes 4 scripts, 3 wall posters, 


streamer letters spelling Book Bazaar, 


recommended new book lists, list of book 


suppliers, and new book jackets) @ $2.50. 
The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 


book lists and list of book suppliers 
Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar 


@ $1.00. 
at School Book Bazaars,” based on Book 


Fair sponsors’ actual experiences @ 50¢. 


“Magic Carpet’ wall display poster 


(43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 


“Family Book Parade” wall display poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

“Put Reading Into Orbit’ streamer poster (9%2” x 30”) @ 25¢. 
“Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8) @ 25¢. 
“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 


“When the Bookworm Turned” script 


(Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 


“Happy Among Books” script by Jean A. Eicks (Jr.-Sr. H.S.) @ 25¢. 
Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 


Title 














State 








Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


Oct. 11, 1961 
Good for 3 months only 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL ISSUE ON 
* Britain AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: World News in 
Review, pp. 8-10; also see News- 
makers, p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good 
Citizens at Work, p. 11; Our Nation’s 
Immortals (Henry David Thoreau), 
p. 21. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Brit- 
ain, pp. 12-18; also see World News in 
Review, pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit on Britain, 
especially pp. 14-18; also see World 
News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on 
p. 34. 

6. Testing Material: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Britain, p. 23; 
also see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide. 

7. General Interest: Newsmakers, p. 
7; School for Survival, p. 19; Our Na- 
tion's Immortals (Henry David Thor- 
eau), p. 21; regular back-page features, 
including crossword puzzle, sports, etc., 
beginning on p. 20. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

One of our Newsmakers this week is 
General Lucius Clay, who directed the 
Berlin airlift during the Soviet block- 
ade of that city in 1948. The othe: 
Newsmaker is novelist Carson McCul- 
lers, whose latest book, Clock Without 
Hands, was published recently. 


UNIT: BRITAIN (pp. 12-18) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Recent events have moved the 
island kingdom of Britain away from its 
“splendid isolation” and into closer ties 
with its neighbors on the European con- 
tinent. With a limited land area, Brit- 
ain cannot raise enough food for its 
large population. To pay for imports of 
food and raw materials, it must sell 
manufactured goods abroad. Britain has 
long been a world leader in trade and 
manufacturing, but recently its imports 
have considerably exceeded its exports. 
To stimulate British industry and pro- 
vide it with new customers on the Con- 
tinent, Britain recently decided to join 
the European Economic Community 
(Common Market). 

2. The roots of British democracy 
and civil freedoms reach far back into 
the past. The Magna Charta in 1215 
established the principle that even kings 
must be subject to the law. Britain still 
has a monarch today, but political 


power rests almost entirely in the Par- 
liament—elected by universal suffrage. 
Britain is a close ally of the United 
States in the struggle for human tree- 
dom. The two countries also share a 
common language and cultural heri- 
tage. 

3. In the 19th century, Britain was 
the most powerful country in the world. 
The 20th century brought a change in 
Britain’s role of world leadership. The 
country suffered widespread destruc- 
tion by German air raids in World War 
Il, and had to struggle to regain its 
former prosperity. Its worldwide em- 
pire dwindled, as one colony after an- 
other won independence. Today most 
of these one-time colonies are united 
with Britain in the Commonwealth of 
Nations. Because of its Commonwealth 
ties, Britain at first refused to join the 
Common Market and instead helped to 
establish the European Free Trade As- 
This summer, however, Brit- 
Conservative party 

that the country 
remain outside the 
Market. Britain will seek 
from the other Common Market coun- 
tries to continue giving favored treat- 
ment to Commonwealth products. 


sociation. 
Lin's government 
could no 


Common 


decide d 
longer 


permission 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) What terri- 
tories are included in the United King- 
dom? (2) Explain the importance of 
the Gulf Stream to British agriculture. 

3) Why is foreign trade so important 
to Britain? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Briefly describe 
the role of each in Britain’s govern- 
ment: queen (or king); Parliament; 
prime minister; Conservative and Labor 
parties. (2) Britain is said to have a 
“limited monarchy.” Explain, (3) List 
some of the former British colonies 
which have become independent na- 
tions. (4) List the nations belonging to 
the Common Market. Describe the 
Common Market's goals. Explain the 
problems which it has raised for Brit- 
ain. (5) Summarize Britain’s position in 
the Cold War. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Motivation 

1. Have any students or teachers in 
your school visited Britain lately? If so, 
ask them to describe their experiences 
to the class. 

2. Ask students to list British prod- 
ucts with which they have come in con- 
tact, either in their own homes or else- 
where. The lists might include cars, 
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woolen goods, British movies, etc. This 
could provide a springboard for a dis- 
cussion of the role of manufacturing in 
the British economy. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12-13) 

1. Much of Britain’s farmland is 
fertile. Why, then, does Britain have to 
import large quantities of food? 

2. Why are exports so important to 
Britain's continued prosperity? 

3. Since Britain has to import a num- 
ber of raw materials for its industry, 
how did it become one of the world’s 
first great industrial nations? 

1. Since Britain stands to benefit eco- 
nomically from belonging to the Com- 
mon Market, why did it wait four years 


before joining? 
Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. The American people and the 


British people have much in common. 
How do the pictures show this? What 
places in the United States does Pic- 


cadilly Circus resemble? 

2. What are some of the minor dif- 
ferences between the British and Amer- 
life, as indicated in the 


ican ways of 


pictures? 


Map Work 

Distribute blank outline maps of the 
British Isles to the class, If printed 
maps are not available, students can 
trace the map in this issue in their note- 
books. Ask students to: (a) Label Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Republic of Ire- 
land, Northern Ireland; (b) Locate 
London, Southampton, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Glasgow; (c) 
Label the Atlantic Ocean, North Sea, 
Irish Sea, English Channel; (d) Trace 
and label the Thames River; (e) Indi- 
cate the lines of latitude and longitude. 


Map Reading 

Display a map of the British Isles on 
the wall for general reference. Students 
can work at their desks with the map in 
this week’s issue, Here are some sug- 
gested questions: 

(1) What is the difference between 
England and Britain? (2) Why is only 
Northern Ireland included as part of 
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the United Kingdom? (3) What bodies 
of water separate Britain from Europe? 
(4) Between what lines of latitude are 
the British Isles located? What does 
this suggest about their climate? How 
do you explain Britain’s mild climate at 
this northern latitude? (5) How has 
Britain's location contributed to its de- 
velopment as a major trading nation? 
6) How has the English Channel 
served as Britain’s “safety zone” in past 
wars? Explain why the English Chan- 
nel can no longer play this role for 
Britain. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 

1. What British governmental body 
might be compared to the United States 
Congress? How do the American and 
British systems differ? 

2. Why is it 


said that the British 
monarch “reigns but does not rule”? 
Why is he (or she) called a “figure- 
head”? 

3. What is Parliament? Why 
and 


are the 
terms “Upper House” “Lower 
House” rather confusing? 
1. Who belongs to the 

Lords? To the House of Commons? 
Which is more powerful, and 
why? 

In the 19th century, the British 
liked to boast that “the sun never sets 
m the British Empire.” What did they 


meanr 


House of 


body 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


October 18, 1961 
Unit: Our Major European Allies— 
2. France, 
October 25, 1961 
Unit: Our Major European Allies— 
3. Germany. 








6. What changes have occurred in 
the British Empire during the 20th cen- 
tury? (Ask a student to go to the wall 
map of the world and point out the 
members of the Commonwealth. ) 

7. How has the Common Market 
affected Britain’s relationship to the 
Commonwealth of Nations? 

8. How has Britain shown its will- 
ingness to stand beside the United 
States in the Cold War? 


Things to Do 

1. Students in World Geography 
classes might start scrapbooks on the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

2. Gifted students might be assigned 
to report on the differences between 
Britain’s two major political parties. 

3. Assign students to prepare out- 
lines of Britain's mineral resources, 
farm crops, industries, leading exports 
and imports, etc., using the World 
Almanac as a guide. 


17-T 


SCHOOL FOR SURVIVAL (p. 19) 


A World Week reporter recently vis- 
ited Stead Air Force Base, north of 
Reno, Nevada, to learn about the Air 
Force's rugged “survival training” pro- 
gram. This is his report. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 21) 


World Week continues its Hall of 
Fame series with a biographical sketch 
of Henry David Thoreau, the great 19th- 
century philosopher and essayist. 








TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








GERMANY 
Oct. 25 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: West Germany: New Era 
by Hans Kohn ( Head- 
line Series, No. 13] 1958, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. A Pocket Guide 
to Germany, edition, 35¢; Berlin: 
City Between Two Worlds (Background 
Series), 1960, 20¢; Economic Develop- 
ments in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and West Berlin (Economic Reports, Part 
I, No. 61-36), 1961, 15¢; Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Meet Ger- 
many, 1961, free; Visit to Germany, 1961, 
free; Map of Germany (color, 2 feet by 3 
feet), German Information Center, 410 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

BOOKS: Life World Library—Germany, 
by Terence Prittie and the Editors of Life, 
$2.95 (Time, Inc., 1961). The Two Ger- 
manies, edited by Grant S. McClellan, $2.50 
(H. W. Wilson, 1959). Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich, by William L. Shirer, $10 
(Simon & Schuster, 1960). 

ARTICLES: “New Elizabethans,” by 
Terence Prittie, Fortune, August, 1961. 
“West German Elections,” by Terence Prit- 
tie, Atlantic, August, 1961. “Berlin on a 
lightrope,” by E. O. Hauser, Saturday 
Evening Post, Sept. 9, 1961. “What Berlin 
Means to the People of Berlin,” by F. 


for German People, 


, 
latest 


Lewis, New York Times Magazine, Aug. 
27, 1961. “Berlin Squeeze Begins,” Busi- 
ness Week, Aug. 19, 1961. “More Jobs 
Than Workers: How West Germany Did 
It,” U. S. News & World Report, May 8, 
1961. “Inside Germany Today,” by John 
Gunther, Reader's Digest, June, 1961. 
“Adenauer and McCloy, the Godfathers of 
the New Germany,” by Dean Acheson, 
Harper's, April, 1961. “Inquiry into Ger- 
man Prosperity,” by F. Lewis, New York 
Times Magazine, June 25, 1961. 

FILMS: Germany: People of the Indus- 
trial West, 1958, 17 minutes, sound, black 
and white or color, sale or rent. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Regions of 
postwar Germany, describes economic life, 
etc. Introducing Germany, 1958, 22 min- 
utes, sound, black and white, sale, United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, New York. Geography, history, 
role in NATO. 

FILMSTRIPS: People of West Germany, 
1959, 50 frames, color, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Il]. West Berlin, agriculture, 
urban and rural life, industry, etc. Divided 
Germany: Pivot of the Cold War, 1959, 57 
frames, New York Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, New York. Germany’s key 
position in the East-West struggle; eco- 
nomic come-back; the Berlin issue. 


ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 23 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Harold Mac- 
millan; 2-he is prime minister of Britain; 
3-Britain recently decided to apply for 
membership in the Common Market; 4- 
France, West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg (four out of 
six); 5-eliminate all tariffs and other trade 
barriers among themselves while maintain- 
ing identical tariff rates on goods from other 
countries. 

II. Britain’s Government: 1-true; 2-little; 
3-House of Lords; 4-true; 5-Conservative 
(Tory). 

Ill. What Did You Read?: 1-English 
Channel; 2-second; 3-the Gulf Stream; 4- 
prime minister; 5-true; 6-Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Dickens, etc. (any three); 7-false; 8-Magna 
Charta (Great Charter); 9-Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Pakistan, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Malaya, Cyprus, Sierra Leone (any 
three); 10-supported. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Brit- 
ain produces only about half the food it 
needs, and it lacks a number of essential 
raw materials. To pay for necessary im- 
ports, it must export large quantities of 
manufactured goods, and it must provide 
other countries with such services as bank- 
ing, insurance, and shipping. 2-Britain hesi- 
tated to join the Common Market because 
of her ties with the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. At present, Commonwealth countries 
pay lower tariffs on exports to Britain than 
other countries pay. If Britain joined the 
Common Market, it might have to raise 
tariffs on goods from other Commonwealth 
members. This it did not want to do. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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A Spanish lesson for fifth-graders is held in a large “resources room’’ made over from the school auditorium. 
Seventy-five students watch the lessons over six TV sets. Two teachers and a clerical helper supervise. 


Anaheim Tries CC-TV 


FOR THE PAST two years, Anaheim (Calif.) has been ex- 
perimenting with closed-circuit television. Aided by $65,000 
in grants from the Ford Foundation, and $115,000 in Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds, Anaheim has been able 
to set up CC-TV throughout its 20 elementary schools. Cost 
to Anaheim: $238,000 for installation, plus $110,000 to 
$140,000 annually for general expenses. All 7,380 pupils in 
grades 3-6 receive some televised instruction in 185 different 
classroom situations (including normal-size classes and large 
classes). Pupils in grades 4-6 get about 35 minutes viewing 
a day, while third graders average 25 minutes daily. Ten TV 
teachers appear from 3-8 times a week on camera, and assist 
each other with program presentations and preparation of 
materials. Comments School Supt. Robert Shanks: “It is an 
inspiring team situation. Studio teachers also visit classrooms 
regularly, meet with classroom teachers, and serve in plan- 
ning groups. We find that they are very busy teachers!” Here 
we go behind-the-scenes at Anaheim’s CC-TV project. 


On camera, social studies teacher John Shea is cued by 
teacher Louise Tonti. Shea feels TV helps his teaching. 


in addition to instruction, CC-TV is used for staff meetings. 
Here, Jefferson School teachers listen to Assistant Supt. Jack 
Baum give weekly “Staff Chat.” Program is on during lunchtime. 


After a fifth grade social studies telecast on Hawaii, 
pupils came to class in Hawaiian garb, and sang songs. 
Classroom teachers know outline of lessons in advance. 
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There’s no need for the whole class to come trudging down to the 
firehouse to learn about fire prevention. Firemen park outside rear 
door of TV studio, and lecture to pupils before the CC-TV camera. 


d 
Teacher John Shea prepares plaster of Paris re- 
lief map of Alaska for use in social studies tele- 


cast. Shea makes his own visual aids. School 
provides artist as “‘consultant’’ to teachers. 


Anaheim closed-circuit system has offerings on two channels. Above, over- 
all view of the two studios and master control room, presided over by chief 
producer Charles Callaci standing over at far left in front of monitors. 


: 
All this activity is aimed at “Johnny.” What 
does he think about all this? He doesn’t say. 


Conversational Spanish teacher Frank Robles (left) stages La Historia de 
Caperucita Roja (Story of Little Red Riding Hood), a Spanish language pup- 
pet show for fourth-graders. Assisting him is producer Charles Calacci. Photos by Ben and Sid Rose 
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* AMERICA « AMAARCA «x AMURRICA x 
x*x* IT’S ALL OURS «xx 


By GILBERT A. SCHAYE 


HEN THE VOICE on TV comes 

out with “moah” for more, “lahst” 
for last and “idears” for ideas, most 
Americans don’t need the picture to 
tell them who’s talking. However, if 
they think President Kennedy, the first 
Bostonian millions of them have eve 
heard, speaks in the manner of all Bos- 
tonians they are simply not up to the 
finer shadings of American regional 
speech. 

John F. Kennedy’s speech is a very 
pronounced eastern New England dia- 
lect that originated with the early Scot- 
tish and Irish settlers on our northeast- 
ern shores. Staccato, with a high-pitched 
nasal twang and a distinctive pronunci- 
ation of vowels and final consonants, it 
is found principally in the area from 
Cape Cod up into parts of Maine. Al- 
though it is less marked in the cities 
than in the rural areas, Mr. Kennedy’s 
eastern New England speech, reflecting 
his background, is a curious mixture of 
cultural and rural. 

The President drops “r’s” where they 
belong and adds them where they don’t 
as in “Asiar” and “idear” and_ in 
“sapAWt’ for support and Peace “CAW” 
for Corps; he drops endings of words as 
in “viga”, for vigor and “jest” for just; 
diphthongizes vowels as in “he’ah” for 
here and “awaya” for aware (also drop- 
ping the “r”); and alternates inconsist 
ently between a flat nasal “a” as in 
“pleahning” for planning and a broad 
“a” as in “lahst” for last. On top of 
these provincialisms he has a pseudo- 
lateral lisp which substitutes “sh” for 


Al Smith’s speech was a blaring, nasal 
New Yorkese, “graydest ciddy ina woild.” 


‘s” and “zh” for “z” and _ produces 
“perShent” for per cent, “CeahSHtro” 
for Castro and “cauzH” for cause. 

Kennedy's New England dialect be- 
to the general Eastern pattern, 
one of the three basic American speech 
patterns distinguished chiefly by differ- 
ences in intonation, pitch, and pronun- 
fifty mostly 
vowels and diphthongs. 


longs 


ciation of basic sounds, 
Eastern speech heard in most sections 

f the North Atlantic 
terized by precise, staccato articulation. 
American, spoken by almost 
thirds of the American people, 
sweeps from a few areas in the East, as 
far north as Maine, across the Midwest 
ind out to the Pacific Coast and has 
1 more even, rolling flow. Southern 
speech, spoken from Maryland through 
eastern Texas, has a smooth, mellow lilt 
ind softer vowel Each group 
has its standard pattern, spoken by the 
majority of educated people, and many 
regional demarcations and substandard 


states, is charac- 


General 


two 


sounds. 


dialex ts 

Truman’s crisp, crackling, high, nasal 
speech, which sounds like drops of 
water bouncing off a hot skillet, is dis- 
tinctly substandard Southern laced with 
1 southern Missouri mountain flavor. He 
says “mek” for make, “heeim” for him, 
for going to, “inny” for any 
States for United 


“gonna” 
und “Yoonahtid” 
States. 

Tom Dewey, on the other hand, has 
excellent American speech 
which is crystal clear and quite expres- 
sive, marred only by a slight lisp. 


General 


Harry Truman’s “‘Yoonahtid” States is 
Missouri flavored Southern speech. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Eisenhower's speech is good General 
American, well modulated and without 
local provincialisms but with a deep, 
throaty resonance and halting phrasing 
that make him sound like a rusty Clark 
Gable. 

Che best speaker of all our Presidents 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. His was a 
most expressive, dynamic voice with a 


rich oral resonance and tremendous 


emotional control. Basically standard 
Eastern, his speech was tinged with 
eastern New England. 
Harvard showed up in such expressions 
as “We have nothing to ‘feah’ but ‘feah’ 
itself.” His one defect was a lisp, this 
country’s commonest speech disorder. 
The verbal virtuosi of the runners-up 
for Presidential honors are undoubtedly 
William Jennings Bryan and Adlai Ste- 
venson. Called the best American 
speaker of the century, Bryan possessed 
rich, brilliant, golden-throated voice 
with an almost perfect General Ameri- 
can accent. He did, however, have a 
whistling “s,” a sound akin to a lisp. 
Stevenson speaks like an educated East- 
erner (interesting since he comes from 
the Midwest). His little 
throaty perhaps with an occasional ris- 
enunciation is 
too has a whis- 


Four years at 


voice is a 


ing inflection, but his 
excellent. Even so, he 
tling “s.” 

The most substandard speech among 
defeated Presidential candidates be- 
longed to Al Smith and Wendell Willkie. 
Smith paraded a blaring, nasal New 
Yorkese, another dialect of Eastern 
speech. When he sounded off with 


Bennett Cerf is a New York baby-talker: 
“Oim wealy pweased to heah that.” 
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something like “Noo Yawk izda graydest 
did so with un- 

and pride. 

raucous 


ina woild,” he 
abashed assurance 


Willkie was 


vith 


ciddy 

even 

very harsh and 

a strong Midwest provincialism. 
He even troul 

f the country he aspired to lead, 

Amaarca 

1e O was running for “Prez’nt.” 

Will that 

h is a reflection of personality and 


had yle pronouncing the 
| 


ind the name of 


Rogers was vivid proof 
> ec 
ot just a tool for talking. The humorist 

substandard speech 
bunking the stuffed 
ln] 


imbing 


leliberately used 
ans 

social ind snobbery 
msidered a travesty 


of fundamen- 
Ame mocratic 


Al- 
uugh he was college-trained he spoke 
1 lowly Oklahoma-Southern dialect 
nterlarded with a Midwestern twang. 
Witl 
} 


ideals. 


rican ade 


1 his caricature American speech, 
the local yokel at his yokel- 
that 


smart 


i€ bec imme 


est. demonstrating one needs 
yn to be 


no 
no soc ial graces 
correct 


luc il 


be a ceptable ind neither 


grammar nor correct pronunciation to 


ymmun ind hope to one’s 
announcers were 
speech but the 
ocal America in 
ly fits the General 
Under 
into the substand- 


stress, how- 


together—“gonna,” 
husay’—dropping word 
mildly, and raising 
\ Nevertheless, a 
makes 


stuttering 
, 

il quality 
conversation- 


remost 


} 


is a high. flat 
t well bespeaks his 
Bennett Cerf 

i eS is a literate New 
rk baby-talker. Combine a baby-talk 
I for “I” 


nasal, 


kground 


] } ] 


aescrivpeda 


the su 


stitution of w 


or “r” and “y” for “!”—with a flat, nasal, 
harsh New Yorkese, and it is easy to 
imagine Cerf giving out “Oim 
wealy pweased to heah that you had 
a foin toim in town leahst noit, Jawn.” 


Those who think of Southern speech 


with 


purely as a dialect can flip the dial to 
Howard K. Smith to hear the finest in 
standard Southern. Smith, hails 
from Louisiana, speaks with the excep- 
tionally pleasant mellow the 
cultured South, a relaxed flexible range, 


who 
tone of 


moderately low pitch and a smooth, 
well-oiled resonance. 

A speech of his fine quality is unusual 
among the endless variety of women’s 
voices which television brings to our 
living rooms. Most, unfortunately, fol- 
low the sad pattern of American female 
speech. Whatever the reason, too many 
women in this talk through 
their noses in thin, high-pitched or low 
and husky, flat girlish tones. Few have 


the composed, well-modulated voices of 


country 


European women, 

What should really first-rate Ameri- 
can speech sound like? Probably like 
Edward R. Murrow, who demonstrates 
about the best all-around American 
speech extant. 

Murrow combines an excellent Gen- 
eral American pronunciation free of 
artificial, vulgar or provincial patterns, 
a deep, rich resonant voice free of all 
nasality, a precise articulation that per- 
mits rapid delivery without 
clarity, splendidly controlled 
vocal range that can project any kind 
of emotion without distorting the pitch 
of the voice. Perfect? Not quite. Alas, 
there is 


loss of 


and a 


a whistling “s.” 


Gilbert A. Schaye, assistant professor 
of English at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology, is author of “Speaking Amer- 
ican English.” This article is Copuright 
1961 by The New York Times Maga- 


zine, and is reprinted by permission 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was the best speaker of all U.S. Presidents. Four years of 
Harvard showed up in the famous line, “We have nothing to feah but feah itself.’ 


Pres. Kennedy has eastern New England 
dialect. He'd “sapAWt” Peace ‘‘CAW.” 


Wendell Willkie’s speech was substand- 
ard Midwest. He ran for ‘Prez‘nt.’’ 


Jack Paar has General American speech, 
but he sometimes says “‘whachusay.” 





I often wonder what people do who 
don’t read. Surely there are gaps in every- 
one’s life that can only be filled by a 
relaxing, stimulating, humorous or com- 
forting book. 


| can think of only two reasons a person 
might not read: He doesn’t know how 
pleasant reading can be, or he can’t read 
well. 


Every teacher who enjoys reading must 
be a missionary, longing to introduce that 
rewarding book to each disinterested reader. 
Publishers, too, try to help. They select 
manuscripts that they think have great 
appeal and then package them as attrac- 
tively as possible. 


As for young people who don’t read 
because they can’t read well—25 per cent 


of all children in school today fall into | 
| on behalf of a slave master seeking to 


| recover runaway slaves. 


this category. 


One exciting project designed to help 
these children is the Signal Books program. 
Signal Books are written specifically for 


“reluctant” readers in their early teens. | 


Ten books have been published so far 
with more scheduled for 1962. They are, 


things that interest young people, but they 
are written on a fourth-grade reading level. 


The books look like teen-age books, but | 
they are short, have clear type, line illus- | 
trations, carefully planned sentence struc- | 


convincing | 
| cago, 1959, 228 pp., $4.50.) 


ture, frequent paragraphing, 
dialogue and fourth grade vocabulary. 


Four nationally known specialists in 
children’s reading serve as consultants for 
this project. 


If you would like more 
about Signal Books, write to me, L. L. 
Day, Box LG, 17th floor, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Signal books are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Copies of the books may be found 
at your local bookseller or at any one of 
the Doubleday Book Shops, one of which 
is located at 239 Pierce Street, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 


phers, Albert J. 


| lawver in 


information | ; : : : 
: | reading materials, and attention to in- 





Books 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


A. LINCOLN, PRAIRIE LAWYER, | 


| by John J. Duff. (Rinehart, New York, 


1960, 433 pp., $7.50.) 


One of Lincoln’s foremost biogra- 


Beveridge, observed | 
| that Lincoln’s law cases do not deserve | 
| “a line in history and not more than a 


paragraph in any biography.” It has | 


taken a New York lawyer and amateur 


historian, John Duff, to bury this evalua- | 


tion under an avalanche of weighty and 


| often exciting case histories. Duff is not 
| uncritical of Lincoln’s shortcomings as a 


Illinois from 1837 to 1860. 
But he firmly supports his conclusion 
that Lincoln was looked upon by his 
contemporaries “as virtually the leader 
of the Illinois bar, which was noted for 


| its lawyers of genuine stature.” 


Duff follows Lincoln from his early 
days in New 
around the judicial circuit, into the 
Federal district courts, and before the 
Illinois Supreme Court where Lincoln 
reached legal peaks in prairie country. 


| Duff explodes the idea that Lincoln 


took only cases in which the claim of 
his client was just, and he explores in 
fascinating detail Lincoln’s court battle 


4 mountain of legal material has 


| been pored over in this book, and it 


is not surprising that it is jumpy in 
spots as Duff seeks to hit the high 
points. The result is a contribution to 
Lincolniana which will entertain law- 


first of all, good stories written about | yers, students of history, and others 


whose legal training extends no further 


| than TV court dramas. 


—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


THE RIGHT TO LEARN, by Glenn 
McCracken. (Henry Regnery Co., Chi- 


Two-thirds of this provocative book 
are devoted to a caustic attack upon 


| reading instruction in America. Such 
| facets of the program as reading readi- 


ness, grouping for instruction, basal 
dividual differences in mental ability are 
dismissed as nonsensical or even harm- 
ful. Reporting to parents, as it is com- 
monly used in most schools, is criticized 
as meaningless double-talk or outright 
falsification. Moreover, the author sus- 
pects that there is a conspiracy between 
the publishers and authors of basal 


reading books to perpetuate the current | 


materials and methods of reading in- 
struction despite their complete failure. 

To support these attacks, McCracken 
offers simply a mass of quotations re- 
flecting the opinions of educators and 
lay persons who are unhappy about the 


Salem, to Springfield, | 


‘What today’s 
students need to 
get into college 


This year, U.S. high schools will graduate 
about 1,800,000. Colleges can accept 
only half that number. Never before has 
competition been so severe! 

To get into college, good English is 
essential. It’s essential to good grades 
and also to success in the important 
College Board verbal aptitude test. 

The best way to supplement your 
teaching of good English is to recom- 
|mend use at home of Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary, the Merriam- 
Webster. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up to date. Used regularly, it 
| helps students improve vocabulary, read 
with understanding, talk and write accu- 
rately, with assurance. 

This Merriam-Webster is required or 
recommended at schools and colleges 
everywhere, sold by all department, 
book, stationery stores. $5 unindexed; 
$6 indexed. ©G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 
plants and animals. Nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
| dictionary for school, home, or office use. 
Always recommend Merriam-Webster. 
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range of individual differences present 
in classrooms at all levels. Although he 
violently claims to be opposed to con- 
formity, the author apparently expects 
instruction to produce the same high 
degree of reading skill among all pupils. 

Perhaps this illusion which denies 
all individual differences in readiness, 
learning ability, and mental capacities 
is the fundamental tenet on which Mc- 
Cracken bases his one-step solution for 
all reading problems. This answer is the 
use of filmstrips to accompany the basal 
reader. Every pupil in the class is drilled 
for 45 minutes on the material presented 
in the strip. Background information for 
the story, phonics, and 
other skills are all stressed while reading 
ind re-reading each frame of the strip. 
All children read this same condensed 
version of the basal material, and re 
same instruction to the same 
degree. Another half-how atter- 
noon is devoted to additional practice 
on the morning lesson through basal and 
supplementary Despite the 
author’s manv objections to it, however, 
grouping for different types of activities 
is used in the afternoon session. 

Space does not permit an adequate 
review of McCracken’s statistical evi- 
dence of his filmstrip approach. Using 
antiquated reading tests and interpret- 
ing the scores as direct proof of the 
actual reading levels achieved, he ap- 
parently proves that almost no children 
will fail to learn well in the first grade, 
or fail to show good progress during the 
primary period Other outstanding ad- 
vantages claimed are the high degree 
of interest and attention shown by the 
pupils, the constant emphasis upon 
reading at far point, the focusing of 
attention of the entire group upon the 


vou abulary, 


ceive the 
each 


reading. 


same material, and the elimination of | 


grouping in basal instruction. 

This reviewer is convinced of certain 
values of audio-visual aids in the read- 
ing program. But the stereotyped ap- 
proach ignoring of individual 
differences advocated by McCracken 
results in a drill program suited only 
to the pupils of lowest capacities. It 
will, as McCracken aid such 
pupils to achieve some degree of suc- 
cess in reading but the cost to better 
pupils in motivation and breadth of 
reading experience is incalculable. 

—Georce D. Spacue, Head 


and 


shows, 


Reading Lab., Univ, of Florida | 


THE ETERNAL 
Study of Joseph Conrad by Adam Gil- 
lon. (Bookman Associates, Inc., New 
York, 1960, 191 pp., $4.00.) 


Gillon describes his book as “a study 
of isolation as a dominant motif in the 
life and works of Joseph Conrad.” He 
begins with a brief summary of Conrad's 
biography and literary reputation: the 


exile and death of his parents, leaving 
him orphaned at 12; the youthful de- 
cision to go to sea and the long career 
as seaman and officer; the brief experi- 
ence as a gun-runner in the Carlist in- 
terest; the speculations about Conrad’s 
possible suicide attempt; the stir created 
in Polish literary circles over a Pole 
turned English novelist. Out of the ro- 
mantic sailor emerged the lonely thinker, 
and Gillon turns to Conrad the writer. 

The relentless and destructive pursuit 
of illusion, romantic love as an aspect 
of a more inclusive isolation, the moral 
and psychological qualities of fidelity 
and betraval—these are among the Con- 
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radian themes considered here. Gillon 
concludes with an attempt to assay Con- 
rad’s place in the development of the 
novel and to indicate his relationship 
with twentieth-century writers, espe- 
cially Sartre. 

This is too brief a book (162 pages 
of text) to do an adequate job of either 
textual or biographical analysis. Al- 
though Gillon gives his study a unifying 
focus through the isolated figure and 
extends his thesis to nearly all the works 
of Conrad, the result is attenuated—an 
overdrawn essay rather than a thorough 
book. 


—AvupREY HopcINs 
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Now Available in a Limited Printing 


Changing 


Concepts 
of 


Instruction 


Papers and discussions of the 


1961 Conference of the 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


Here, in this 300-page volume, is a permanent 
record of the proceedings of the 1961 I.R.A. 
Conference held in St. Louis; the nation’s fore- 
most authorities at elementary, secondary, 
and college levels are represented. An im- 
portant book for everyone in the field. 


For the sixth consecutive year Scholastic Mag- 
azines is providing publishing services to the 
1.R.A. for production and distribution of the 


annual Proceedings. 


A few of the distinguished 
contributors (speakers) 
in the 1961 volume: 


Paul A. Witty 
Helen Huus 
LaVerne Strong 

A. Ster! Artley 
Theodore Clymer 
Edna M. Horrocks 
Donald L. Cleland 
Ruth G. Strickland 
Ralph C. Staiger 
William D. Sheldon 
Katherine E. Torrant 
Nancy Larrick 
Dwight L. Burton 
Nila B. Smith 
Arthur |. Gates 
Anne McKillop 
Albert J. Harris 
William Eller 

Cari Carmer 
Soorme 

Nina T. 

Elizabeth A. Simpson 
Russell G. Stauffer 
Guy L. Bond 
Phillip Shaw 

Helen M. Robinson 
Mary C. Austin 





SEND YOUR ORDER NOW WITH CHECK OR POSTOFFICE MONEY ORDER 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for copies of |.R.A. Conference Proceedings as follows: 


(— One copy 1961 Proceedings, $2.00 
—_Additional copies of 1961 Proceedings at $1.50 each 
___Copies of 1959* Proceedings at $2.00 each ($1.50 if order includes another 


volume) 


NAME 


*Supply of 1960 Proceedings is exhausted Total enclosed 








ADDRESS 





CITY. 


ZONE 





STATE 





Enclose remittance with order. Copies shipped postpaid. 
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ASSURE THE SUCCESS | 


OF YOUR BOOK BAZAAR 


EE 
“Thank you for cooperating and making our 
G.O. run Book Fair a wonderful educational 
experience for the children.” 
P.S. 100, Bklyn, N.Y. 
“Our book Fair was a tremendous success... 
we sold about 1, books ... we will defi- 
nitely want to repeat this next Fall.” 
Massena Central School, N.Y. 


“Our Book Fair proved a strong stimulus to 
student reading.” Notre Dame Academy 


“Book Fairs held in past five years with 

students buying 1200 to 1500 paperbacks.” 
High School, Chicago 

“The number of books sold was close to six 


thousand, business done came to about 
2400.” Woodstock College 


Recommended titles for this year’s Book Fair: 
VANCE 
PACKARD 


= 


THE 
STATUS 
SEEKERS 


‘ POCKET BOOK FAIR 
———=— mail this COUPON mm my 

Educational Department 

Pocket Books Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, New York 


For complete information on how to run a 


Name 





School 





Address 
City. 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Meeting the Needs of 
THE GIFTED READER OF 1980 


It seems to me that the following nine 
developments will create a new type of 
reading program for the gifted student 
of 1980: 


1. Pupils of the future will be much 
more self-directive than they are at 
present. This is especially true for the 
gifted youngsters. There will be much 
more stress on learning (student initi- 
ated activity) and less stress on teaching 
teacher initiated activity) as the key 
good education. The teacher will 
» an even more significant role to 
lay in certain types of learning but she 
have very little responsibility for 
learning activities even though 
1ey are part of the normal school pro- 
Because of this there will be 
greater emphasis on the structure of 
subject matter and more stress on the 
reasons for learning. 


2. Many gifted children of the future 
will be able to read at what is now con- 
sidered the second grade level by the 
time they enter first grade. Exception- 
ally bright youngsters will be awaiting 
reading at our present second grade 
level by their fifth birthday. The best 
minds of today and the future have such 
a great amount to learn that they must 
develop reading, their basic learning 
skill, at just as early an age as possible. 




















By JACK KOUGH 


Society can no longer afford the luxury 
of waiting to teach reading to bright 
children until the average child is ready 
to read. Home programs, pre-school 
community programs, and early school 
will all contribute to this 
change in the teaching of 


admissions 
important 
reading, 


3. The students of 1980 will be 
grouped by age for the non-cognitive 
portion of his training. Age-grade type 
grouping will continue to exist for 
“homeroom” type functions but it will 
have little significance in intellectual 
training situations. The teachers who 
specialize in directing such activities 
will be specialists in child growth and 
development while the teachers in the 
subject matter areas will be much more 
specialized in a given curriculum area. 
This will be true in the elementary as 
well as the secondary school. 


1. The student of the future will study 
curriculum materials which have been 
purchased on the basis of research 
findings. Curriculum materials of 1980 
will not be purchased because of the 
book binding, the color of the cover, 
the author’s reputation, the winsome- 
ness of the salesman, or any other such 
irrelevant details. They will be utilized 
in schools because careful research in- 
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dicates that the publication is effective 
in helping students learn. Flexibility in 
student programming, multilevel mate- 
rials to help all students, and other evi- 
dence of individualized instruction wil] 
be the order of the day. 


5. More families will assume their 
rightful role in the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children. 


6. Bright youngsters from disadvan- 
tageous areas will receive a far different 
educational diet than their intellectual 
peers from the more favored parts of 
the community. From 5-20 per cent of 
America’s intellectual raw material is to 
be found in less-chance areas in our 
large cities and rural areas. Certain 
large cities are currently finding ways 
to broaden the experience base of these 
youngsters and heighten their aspiration 
level. By 1980 such programs will be 
standard operating procedure in many 


schools across the nation. 


7. Teaching “experts” will make more 
of an “impact” on the youngster in the 
class of 1980. These will be specialists 
from the local school staff and also out- 
side “experts” who will visit the school 
via TV, film, or other educational tech- 
niques. A good third grade reading 
teacher may spend 75 per cent of her 
time teaching reading in 1980. Her col- 
league who has spec ialized in arithmetic 
will spend most of her time teaching 
her specialty. A teacher who teaches 
elementary science will really know sci- 
ence. Teachers will move from room to 
room in the elementary school rather 
than moving the students as is done in 
the secondary school. 


8. The administratcrs of the school of 
1980 will be more concerned about the 
educational outcomes of learning and 
teaching and less concerned about build- 
ing construction and maintenance, bond 
issues, public relations, etc. 


9. The student of the future will have 
a much more flexible physical environ- 
ment in which to learn. The new school 
of 1980 will be built around the con- 
cept of individualized instruction. There 
will be learning programs for individuals 
rather than for classes. This will cause 
a gradual evolution in building con- 
struction and will also bring about much 
more use of non-school facilities for 
educational purposes. There will be 
better provisions for much larger classes 
as well as more opportunity for small 
groups and individual work. Libraries 
will need to be expanded tremendously 
to allow for a considerable amount of 
the school day to be devoted to indi- 
vidual study and thought. These book 
and equipment libraries will house many 
self-directing machines to facilitate 
learning. Similar changes will occur in 
other parts of the school. 


These nine major modifications of our 
present educational practices are merely 
my own idea of what the future holds 
in store in American education. I have 
stated them as if they will become a 
reality in hopes that such a bold, even 
if unwise, presentation might stimulate 
thought and discussion. A thoughtful 
person can take issue with any or all of 
these ideas. However, I doubt if many 
thoughtful persons can disagree that 
important ehanges are going on in the 
educational system at the present time 
and that these will make for great 
changes by 1980. 

The real issue is not whether changes 
are coming. The real] issue is whether 
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those of us in education will lead the 
country into better ways of educating 
youngsters or whether we will be pushed 
into newer methods by an irritated or 
even enraged public! 


Jack Kough is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Science Research Associates. 
This article is condensed from Mr. 
Kough’s paper presented before the 
1961 conference of the International 
Reading Association. It is included in 
the conference proceedings, Changing 
Concepts of Reading Instruction, avail- 
able from Scholastic Magazines. (To ob- 
tain copy of proceedings, please see 
advertisement on page 23-T.) 














Even the comic-book addict 


will read... 


we 

















WONDERLAND 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


product of an unprecedented revision 


—THE'STORY MAGIC" 
PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e More than a thousand revised pages sharply focus on real meaning in fascinating 


story-style (not just bare-bones facts). 


e More than 750 new illustrations PLUS more than 150 new living color picture 
pages (over 5,000 color pictures in all) to captivate the student (and even the 
comic-book addict) in every curriculum area. 


e Among the thousands of classroom-tested 1961 WONDERLAND ‘“‘facts alive” 
features—latest U.S. Census figures, new biographies (President Kennedy’s of 
course), science up-to-date, Africa in perspective . . . 


There’s so much more in WONDERLAND for 1961! This unique 


Time and space 
allow only a brief 
= at the 

ramatic results 
of the most 
extensive revision 
in any single year 
of a 24-year 
history. 


pictorial encyclopedia brings into living room, classroom, and library 
a veritable wealth of knowledge made alive in striking pictures and 
the magic of narrative style. 


You'll be amazed at the low school-library price. Write today so we 
can tell you the whole story: how WONDERLAND’s purposeful 


knowledge can benefit you. 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 1961 





TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 


“Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 
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The Classroom Book Club: 
IS IT WORTH THE TIME? 


By Derek L. Burleson 


CHOLASTIC’S book clubs are a pio- 

neer development in _ providing 
America’s young people with ready ac- 
cess to high quality paperbound books. 
The phenomenal success of this opera- 
tion can be attributed to the educa- 
tionally sound manner in which these 
clubs have been presented to teachers 
and students. A balanced offering of 
titles, individual student newspapers, 
teaching helps in the Teacher's Memo, 
careful selection of offerings by nation- 
al authorities in reading and children’s 
literature, special dividend offers—all 
these factors have contributed to the 
success of our book club operation. 
But probably the greatest factor behind 
the success of our book clubs are the 
thousands of teacher sponsors who have 
encouraged their students to read our 
economical paperbound books and 
build personal libraries. 

Scholastic is ever grateful for the 
support our book clubs have received 
from the educational profession, but 
we know that some teachers still re- 
gard the operation of a classroom book 
club as not worth the time it takes to 
fill out the order form and distribute 
the books. 


Time to Teach 

“Give me time to teach!” plead teach- 
ers overwhelmed with the burdens of 
clerical and custodial tasks. The class- 
room today is a complex operation. 
Records, inventories, health examina- 
tion, achievement testing, special assem- 
blies—all these and many more com- 
pete for precious instructional time. 
Teachers are beginning to rebel against 
this intrusion on their teaching time. 

Recent studies of time utilization 
show statistically how large a percent- 
age of a teacher’s time is taken up with 
duties which are peripheral to the ma- 
jor task of a teacher, that is, guiding 
the instruction of his pupils. 

One of the favorite categories in time 
utilization studies is “collecting money” 
for milk, tickets, lunches, Red Cross, 
etc. Certain “educational efficiency ex- 
perts” feel this is one activity which 
could be taken out of the classroom to 
free the teacher to teach. Unfortunately 
many would include under such a cate- 
gory our book clubs. 

Is the classroom book club a deter- 
rent to the teacher’s job of teaching? 
First we must ask what it means to 
teach. Is it primarily talking to young- 
sters? Is it listening to recitations? Is 
it checking homework assignments? Is 
it giving explanations? 


Let us start with a broad but terse 
definition of teaching: Teaching is the 
guidance of learning. A teacher is con- 
stantly working to create conditions in 
the classroom which encourages chil- 
dren to want to learn. He offers praise 
judiciously, he makes subject matter 
come alive through his personal enthus- 
iasm, he introduces children to knowl- 
edge in a manner that makes it vital 
to their present-day lives, he surrounds 
his youngsters with attractive and au- 
thoritative materials. In short, he does 
everything in his power to make learn- 
ing an exciting pursuit. But his ulti- 
mate goal is to develop that attitude in 
children which drives them to seek after 
knowledge. The most direct method of 
achieving that goal is fostering a love 
for reading 


Printed Word Supreme 

The age of “space” and “automation” 
will find the printed word still the su- 
preme tool for the advancement of cul- 
ture. Leading children to books volun- 
tarily is one way of guaranteeing truly 
literate culture. 

What do such philosophic musings as 
have been stated here have to do with 
our book club operation? 
® First, there is a compelling justifi- 
cation for all teachers to encourage 
through every means at their disposal 
the reading of books at all levels of our 
educational system. This is as much 
the teacher's responsibility as is the 
teaching of the three R’s. We would 
certainly hope that teachers utilize the 
resources of their school and commu- 
nity libraries for obtaining books for 
their children, but we have to recog- 
nize that over 65 per cent of our ele- 
mentary schools do not even have a 
centralized library and children’s de- 
partments in many of our public li- 
braries are far from adequate, The 
classroom book club, then, becomes an 
obvious device for bringing good books 
to the attention of youngsters on a 
regular basis. 
®& Second, consider the “reading in- 
vestment” which a book club provides 
in terms of the time investment in- 
volved in operating the club. Since 
time is the issue at stake here, such a 
comparison seems appropriate. Over 
the past decade, Scholastic has worked 
diligently to simplify the procedures 
for operating a classroom book club, 
yet we recognize that a certain amount 
of time is involved. 

The use of student secretaries can 
eliminate many of the clerical tasks 
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Typical reaction to the arrival of a 
shipment of club books in the classroom. 


from the teacher's responsibility, but 
we know many teachers preter to han- 
dle the details of ordering themselves. 
For any one order, a generous time 
allotment for presenting the book club 
offerings, collecting the money, and 
making out the order is two hours. 
Our records show that over the past 
year the average number of books sold 
per offering per order for the three 
Book Clubs were: 

Arrow —35 books 

TAB —44 books 

Campus —36 books 

If we then take the time an average 
reader would take to read a typical 
selection from each of the clubs we 
would find that: 

Arrow selection takes 5 hours 

TAB selection takes 8 hours. 

Campus selection takes 10 hours. 

A “Reading Investment” score can 
be computed for an average club-offer- 
ing by multiplying the number of 
books per order by the average time it 
takes a child to read a typical selection 
from that offering. Thus the “Reading 
Investment” for the clubs would be: 
Arrow—35 books x 5 hours equals 

175 hours of “Reading Investment.” 
TAB—44 books x 8 hours equals 

352 hours of “Reading Investment.” 
Campus—36 books x 10 hours equals 

360 hours of “Reading Investment.” 

Are these hours of “Reading Invest- 
ment” worth the two hours required for 
bringing these books to children and 
youth? What else could a teacher do 
with or for children in two hours that 
would project his influence for the 
benefit of children and society that 
would be at all comparable in value to 
the 175 or 352 or 360 hours of “Read- 
ing Investment”? 

The question is not whether a 
teacher can afford to sponsor a book 
club—but whether he can afford not to! 

Derek L. Burleson is curriculum an- 
alyst for Scholastic Magazines and 
Book Services. 
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rey MAGAZINES 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Some boys and girls are born 
writers. For them the creation of 
original stories and verse is just a 
natural response to an irresistible 
urge. Others need encouragement 
to develop a talent they don’t know 


1 
they possess. 


You probably have some of each 
kind in your class. Why not give 
them a chance for recognition in 
the 37th annual contest of Scholas- 
tic Magazines Writing Awards? En- 
tries are accepted from students in 
grades 6 through 12, in nine classi- 
fications embracing fiction, essay, 
poetry and drama. Judges are out- 
standing authors and educators. 
Awards include cash prizes, Sheaf- 
fer Cartridge pens, certificates of 
merit, other honors. 


National Closing Date—March 1 
Regional Closing Dates—Earlier 


Complete information and »ffi- 
cial entry blank will appear in the 
November Literary Cavalcade and 
the November 1 Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English and 
Junior Scholastic. 


write NOW for a 


If you wish, 
additional 


free rules folder and 
entry blank leaflets to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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between good and bad advertising. 


Chicago math teacher Samuel Broyde 
was suspended because he flunked stu- 
dents who didn’t score 100 per cent 
on their tests. “I’m doing them a great 
deal of good,” said Broyde. “For the 
first time in their lives, they realize 
they're being held responsible for their 
mistakes.” 


PSouth Dakota Health Director G. J. 
Van Heuvelen has warned teachers to 
be on the lookout for “glue sniffing” 
among teen-agers. Reports “from the 
West Coast” say kids are buying cheap 
airplane glue and are sniffing it for 


kicks. 


PThe Danish Cancer 
started a campaign in schools to curb 
smoking among young people. Posters 
drawn by children are being displayed 
to warn of the health hazards 


Society has 


PLike to teach abroad next year at an 
Army-operated school for American 
children? Send a card immediately to: 
School Personnel Recruitment, Inter- 
national Division, DCSPER, Dept. of 
the Army, Old Post Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Needed: ele- 
mentary teachers, school librarians, 
remedial reading specialists, Romance 
language teachers, guidance counselors, 
dormitory supervisors, administrative 
personnel. 


PWaukegan (Ill.) bus driver Clarence 
Dube finally had enough rowdyism 
from students on his bus. So he drove 
a whole busload of students right to 
the police station, where three were 
charged with disorderly conduct. 


Names in the News 


New York attorney Max J. Rubin is 
president of the city’s newly-installed 
Board of Education. Mark C. 
Schinnerer, formerly Cleveland super- 
intendent of schools, named special 
assistant to the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. He'll help recommend 
changes in the city school system. . . . 
Lawrence A. Cremin appointed to the 
Barnard Professorship of Education at 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. . . . 
Angus B. Rothwell elected new Wiscon- 
sin Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He succeeds retiring superintendent 
George E. Watson. . Roy M. Hall 
new dean of the school of education at 
the Univ. of Delaware. . . . Dorothy 
W. Furman joins the staff of Grolier as 
senior editor for social studies of The 
Book of Knowledge. . Carroll V. 
Newsom resigns as president of New 
York Univ., effective Jan. 1, to join 
Prentice-Hall book publishers. 
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= The Lady in the Jungle 


The Story of Mary Kingsley in Africa 
By Nelson Minier 

The adventures of a blue-eyed Victorian 

who explored the dark continent 20 

years before Dr. Schweitzer. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


o 

= Crazy Legs McBain 
By Joe Archibald 

A new pigskin classic about a late- 
blooming hero and a team that chal- 
lenged fate, by the popular author of 
“Backfield Twins.” 
Ages 12-16. $2.95 


* 
= My Love and | Together 


By Aylesa Forsee 


The biographies of twelve remarkable 
ae the Lunts, the Lind- 

ghs and the Curies—how they fell in 
love and found the right partners in life. 
Ages 12-16. $2.95 


= Dinny Gordon, Sophomore 
By Anne Emery 


The popular high school crowd of 

“Dinny Gordon, Freshman,”’ moves into 

the wonderful, perplexing world of 

sophomore foolishness and wisdom. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 
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« Sacramento Gold 
By Gene Olson 


An exciting adventure story by a newly- 

recognized master of boys’ fiction. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 
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ADULT BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


= Make a Joyful Sound 
The Story of Mabel Hubbard and 
Alexander Graham Bell 
By Helen E. Waite 
The authorized biography of a great- 
hearted genius and the woman who 
stood close beside him. Illus. with family 
photos. $3.95 


= South Sea Islands 
By Charles A. Borden 


~~ bs history of the fabulous islands 
their people. Illus. by photos. By the 
mer he of “Hawaii: 50th State.” $4. 


MACRAE SMITH CO. 
Philadelphia 2 
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Want to Spend an Unusual Summer? 
Be a ‘Savage’ at Yellowstone! 


EING A “SAVAGE” in Yellowstone and Idaho. It covers an area of 3,471 

By Park is a delightful way to spend square miles. Altitude varies from 6,000 

FLORENCE a summer, In Park lingo, “savage” is a to 8,000 feet. 

SEVERSON title given to all clerks at the conces Throughout the Park, there are three 
sions which serve visitors to the Na types of concessions: Yellowstone Park 
tional Park Co., which has charge of all food and 

Yellowstone National Park is located lodging in the Park; Hamilton Stores 
in northwestern Wyoming, with a very Inc., which handles all merchandising 
trip overlapping into Montana and Haynes Photo shop, which sells 


narrow s 
mera equipment and_ books. 





I paso several years ago to Hamil 
7 


f 
ton Store Inc.. and was giver I 
MAN | OME OF THE GREATEST EVENTS OF oon TIME to s given an 
| 


a ene ssignment from May until October it 
9-34 Mi. eir a meee store at Canvon Village. 

IN SPACE 9:34. 
Now—re-create for your students | MAY 5. 196) 


Seven General Stores 
the historic moments of Com- 


| 

| 

| < 
mander Alan B. Shepard's suc- A RECORDING OF llage is their largest and newest store 
cessful venture into space— THE HISTORIC SPACE VOYAGE is built on a split level and has ap 
OF AMERICA’S FIRST ASTRONAUT proximately 14,000 square feet of space 


| 
AS IT - AUTHENTIC REPORT AND SOUNDS I Cac h le Ve I. W hen it’s opel iting at 
apacity, it employs over 100 


HAPPENED! (cmreseeaeae | oc Wiest sat sued ming 
’ XX-1 $3.98* until school sada out 3 a wus all 
THE COUNT-DOWN ¢ THE BLAST OFF « IN FLIGHT « THE RECOVERY © mature people and mostly retired like 
e FIRST REPORT FROM COMMANDER SHEPARD « myself—were going to handle the entir 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY store, including the fountain. 


Hamilton's general stores sell a va 


. riety of goods, including souvenirs 
. —— groceries, drugs, dry goods, hardware 
j ind fountain service. In addition to the 


A valuable teaching aid and distinguished addition general stores, Hamilton operates three 
to these other recordings of gift shops and one coftee shop, all of 


them in Yellowstone. The majority of 


HISTORY AS IT HAPPENED: Hamilton’s 600 employees are sales- 
clerks but they also hire warehousemen, 

ML 4095 | CAN HEAR IT NOW-—Vol. SAM | cee, wahcaone, clotted ao sovtenetal 
ML 4261 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. 2 $4.98* help, cashier-accountants, dishwashers, 
ML 4340 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. 3 $4.98* | housekeepers, and sandwich makers 
KL 5066 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Winston Churchill $5.98* Salaries depend on position and years 
ML 5461 THE BIG NEWS OF ’59 $4.98* of service in the Park. (Requests for 
ML 5511 BLITZKREIG!—Voices of Hitler, Chamberlain, Churchill, | formation on employment with Ham- 
Roosevelt; on-the-spot field recordings of the shattering | ‘Ito Stores, Inc., should be addressed 

events that set off World War II—including Hitler's Blitzkreig | 2{‘r Fed. 1. 1962; fo E. O. Box 1250. 

*Suggested BPs yay of Poland. $4.98* Park Company's main office is at Mam- 
| moth, Yellowstone Park, and stays open 


| all year.) 
The general stores open at 7 a.m. 
and close at 10 p.m., seven days a 


Send for free curriculum-related catalog with Use of Columbia’s | week, with everyone working six 8-how 
exciting new DIRECT ORDER-SERVICE and special educational prices. | days a week. However, the work shifts 


vary from day to day to give employees 

COLUMBIA RECORDS, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Box ST-1161 an opportunity to enjoy the Park and its 

799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York. recreation facilities such as hiking, 
swimming, and fishing. 

Name of School | Several of us arranged our schedules 


School Address | so we would be off the same days; then 
City State | we pooled our cars and took long trips. 


Attention: (Your Name) | Florence Severson is a retired school 


ww @ counba” @ Marastog Prmay.sa. | teacher now living in Stillwater, Okla. 





niton operates seven general 


in the Park. The one in Canyon 
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| ea myths and legends 


in verse and prose 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL 

By N. B. TAYLOR. Illustrated in black 
and white by Kiddell-Monroe. A com- 
volume to Barbara Leonie 
Odyssey and Iliad. The splen- 
Latin classic is retained in 
retelling of the adventures 
$2.81 net 


panion 
Picard’s 
dor of the 
this prose 
of Aeneas. All ages. 256 pp 
BEOWULF THE WARRIOR 

jy IAN SERRAILLIER. Illustrated 
in black and white by Severin. A re 
t of Beowulf’s triumphs 
mother and 
18 pp. 
$2.06 net 


in n verse 
Grendel's 
Ages 12 up 


over Grendel 
the Fire Dragon 


HEROES OF GREECE 
AND TROY 

By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. II- 

lustrated in black and white by Copley 

and Chamberlain. Mr. Green retells 

the stories of the Greek heroes as the 

ontinuous narrative that the Greeks 
t A ges 10 

$4.46 net 


believed these tales to be 


up 40 pp 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC, 
Fifth A NN. ¥ . 2 
Oxford Bovoks for Boys and Girls 


| people, 
their own trailers, so at the close of the | 
are ready to find a warm 











SPECIAL RATES 
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,HOTEL *< 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany’s largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL GAY) 
See your friendly travel agent. 








FREE «an 


Teachers, Guidance Advisers 


Complete catalog of How-to Art, 
Arts & Crafts, Art Career Books, 
generally regarded as finest in field, 
used in schools throughout world. 
Also Free—sample copy American 
Artist, largest circulation art maga- 
zine in U. S., widely used in schools, 
group rates. Write today. 

WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS Inc. 
111 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 











| Often we carried box lunches and ate 


beside the river. Sometimes we stayed 
overnight then hurried back the next 
morning to our regular shift. 

An employees’ dining room and dor- 


mitory are operated in connection with | 
the Hamilton stores. Although all dor- | 


mitories have a few rooms for married 


many of the couples 


season they 
spot for winter. 

Charles A. Hamilton opened his first 
store in the Park in 1915 using only 


college students. By the mid-1940's, 


however, he was operating six general | 


stores and the students were busy with 
World War II. 

In desperation he appealed to older 
people to come spend a cool summer 
in the Park and work for him. A few 
went. He was so surprised at their 
efficiency, dependability, and the 
friendly atmosphere they lent the stores, 
that he decided to hire more mature 


| people. Hamilton said that selling ex- 


perience was not necessary in order to 


be employed in his stores. But a 


| willingness to work and accept respon- 


sibility and—most important—the ability 
to meet the public in a cheerful, intel- 
ligent manner, were prime require- 
ments. With these qualifications, they 
would learn to sell. 


Most Are Retired 


Now approximately 40 per cent of 
the more than 5,000 Park employees 
are mature people. Many are retired 
businessmen and women—several have 
owned their own stores—retired bank- 
ers, industrialists, professional people, 
military men, nurses, accountants, sec- 
retaries, and school teachers. Some are 
musicians, artists, and writers, but all 
have come to the Park for a cool sum- 
mer and a paid vacation. 


The managers say they thoroughly 


| appreciate and need these senior citi- 
are indispensable for the | 


zens; they 
early opening and late closing. 

Others are trying out for a new occu- 
pation as was the young woman who 
approached the hardware clerk to buy 
a pair of rubber gloves and a rubber 
mat. She had been given the job of 
cleaning woman. Holding out her red, 
sore hands she said, “Look at these and 
I’m a schoo] teacher. I'm going back 


| to it.” 

Many of the employees return to the | 
Park year after year. One couple had | 
| come ten summers, and one man com- 


pleted his twenty-second. He is past 
seventy but still a happy, capable em- 
ployee. 

I am a retired teacher. I have been 


| a “savage” for several seasons and look 


forward to meeting many of the “old 
timers” who always have interesting 
winters to report. 


bring | 











NEW 
HIGH- 
PROFIT 


FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT TM 
MAPS AND ATLASES 
for HOME-SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 
GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


WORLD — U.S.A. — EUROPE — SOUTH AMERICA 

— PACIFIC — NORTH AMERICA — ASIA — 

AFRICA — CANADA — NEAR EAST — SOLAR 
SYSTEM — STAR CHART 


plus: STORYLAND — BIBLE LANDS 
ALL BEST SELLERS AT 49¢ 


WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD 


from 29¢ to $5.95 
Get full details of this 


SPECIAL MAP PLAN ®* Write today 
for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE ST-10-61 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 


Rainbow 


Classics 
Cr 


“Beautiful books with outstanding 

illustrations.”— Chicago Tribune 

@ Sturdily bound in cloth 

@ Clearly printed on quality paper 

@ Jackets and many pictures in full 
color 

@ Illustrated by such famous artists 
as Roger Duvoisin, Hilda van 
Stockum, Leonard Weisgard 

@ Every story complete and 
unabridged 

The forty handsome books in this 

series contain the best of children’s 

literature — a golden legacy of discov- 

ery and delight bequeathed to every 

child by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa May 

Alcott, and other immortal authors. 


$2.50 each 


Send for complete list to: 
School and Library Department 


The World Publishing Company 
N. Y. Office: 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 
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a a a a a a Neel | 
i Federal Government of Nigeria 
Federal Ministry of Education 


PRINCIPAL 
| TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, YABA 


! To take charge of the administration 
and discipline of the Technical Institute, 
Yaba. 

tl Qualifications: A good degree in Science 
or, preferably, Engineering. Experience 

ll in the administration of Technical Insti- 
tution is essential. Corporate member- 

1 ship of a recognized Professional Insti- 

it} tution desirable. Adequate experience in 
Technical Education and knowledge of 

I Technician Courses leading to Higher 
National Certificate also desirable. Ap- 

rf plicants should be between 30 and 5 

Cc years of age. 

Appointment on contract. Salary fixed 

: at £2,988 p.a. plus gratuity of £150 p.a 
Free passages; car and children’s allow- 
ance; liberal home leave on full pay; 
quarters and income tax at low local 

rates 

Write for application forms and further 

particulars, stating briefly age, qualifica- 

tions and experience. to the Recruitment 

, Attaché, Nigeria High Commission, 

9 Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.2, England, quoting Ref: C.3268/7. 
aS eS 











COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in 
Wall Street, but here’s one kind 
of coupon you can clip and 
profit by. That’s the coupons 
on Scholastic Teacher ads, in- 
cluding the “master coupon” 
for free materials. Advertising 
makes possible a strong edito- 
rial program. When you, the 
teacher, respond to our adver- 
tisers, we get more advertise- 
ments, and you get a bigger 
and better magazine. In this 
issue, the “master coupon” ap- 
pears below. 
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FUE 
MATERIALS 


___1. AMERICAN MAP CO., p. 29-T 
Book bazaar brochure ST-9-61 


___2. COLUMBIA RECORDS, p. 28-T 
Free curriculum-related catalogue with 
details of new direct order-service and 
special educational prices 

___3. CORONET FILMS, p. 11-T 
Folders describing ‘Plymouth Colony: The 
First Year’ and 78 Coronet films for U. S. 
history 

__4. DELL BOOKS, p. 9-T 
Descriptive catalogue of books for school 
book bazaars and classroom teaching 


___5. DOUBLEDAY AND CO., p. 22-T 
Free information about Signal Books 


__6. FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, p. 14-T 
New School and College Catalogue 
___7. GOLDEN PRESS, p. 2-T 
Free copy of “Golden Science Books: A 
Catalogue of Concept Building” 


—__8. J. P. LIPPINCOTT CO., p. 12-T 
Catalogues of books for 1) elementary 
and junior high and 2) high schools 


__.9. POCKET BOOKS, INC., p. 24-T 
Information on how to run a Pocket Book 
Fair 


___.10. POPULAR LIBRARY, INC., p. 10-T 
Free catalogue of Popular Library books 


Please Print 





To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—11. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


p. 32-T 

Free catalogue of titles 

12. SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 
p. 27-T 

Rules folder, entry blanks 


—_.13. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CEN- 


TER, p. 25-T 
Free information, ‘Wonderland of Knowl- 
edge” 


—.14, U. S. ARMY, p. 3-T 


Free information about Career Reports 
film series 


15. WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 
p. 29-T 

Free catalogue of How-to Art, Arts and 
Crafts, Art Career Books, also sample 
copy of American Artist 


—___16. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 14-T 


Iustrated catalogue, annotated science 
and social studies lists 


17. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 8-T 
Complete catalogue of books 


18. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 29-T 
Complete list of The Rainbow Classics 


See International Reading Association cou- 


pon, p. 23-T 


See Scholastic Book Bazaar coupon, p. 15-T 


_Grade 





School 





No. of Pupils 





Addre 








City 
This coupon valid for two months. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


| Tops for Teens 


A LIST of current books with special 
appeal and interest for teen-age readers 
was released to Scholastic Teacher this 
week by Margaret C. Scoggin and Lil- 
lian Morrison of the Office of Young 
Adult Services of the New York Public 
Library. 

The titles include: 

Triangle, by Isaac Asimov (Doubleday) 
Doctor Hap, by Clara Heintz Burke as 
told to Adele Comandini (Coward) 
The Incredible Journey, by Sheila Burn- 

ford (Little) 

Sixteen and Other Stories, by Maureen 
Daly (Dodd) 

Fate Is the Hunter, by Ernest K. Gann 

Simon and Schuster) 

April Morning, by Howard Fast (Crown) 

Johnny Unitas, by Ed _ Fitzgerald 

Thomas Nelson) 

Serengeti Shall Not Die, by Bernhard 
and Michael Grzimek (Dutton) 

Inside Europe Today, by John Gunther 
( Harper) 

Shark!, by Thomas Helm (Dodd) 

Official Secret, by Clayton Hutton 
(Crown) 

Solo for Several Players, by 
Jefferis (Sloane) 

Combat Cameraman, by Jerry J. Joswick 
with Lawrence A. Keating (Chilton) 

The Coil of Life, by Ruth Moore 

Knopf ) 

Tibet Is My Country, by Thubten Jigme 
Norbu as told to Heinrich Harret 
(Dutton) 

Tales from a Troubled Land, by Alan 
Paton (Scribner) 

Seven Miles Down, by Jacques Piccard 
and Robert S. Dietz (Putnam) 

Out of My League, by George Plimpton 
( Harper) 

Gifts of Passage, by Santha Rama Rau 
( Harper) 

Man and the Moon, by Robert S. Rich- 
ardson (World Pub. Co.) 

I Walked with Heroes, by Carlos P. 
Romulo (Holt) 

The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
by William L. Shirer (Simon and 
Schuster ) 

Wait for Me, Michael, by Mary Stolz 
( Harper) 

The Making of the President 1960, by 
Theodore H. White (Atheneum) _ 

Blue Fire, by Phyllis Whitney (Apple- 
ton) 


Barbara 





Scholastic Teacher cartoon 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Oct. 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
New Steve Allen Show: Fashions and 
football highlights the show which 
tars Steve and guests 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Joey Bish- 
op Show: “This Is Your Life,” with 
guest stars Danny Thomas, Marjorie 
Lord, Sidney Melton 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Top Cat: “The 
Violin Player.” An impresario thinks 
Benny the Ball is a genius 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: Guest star Peter Lorre plays 
science professor who considers Sarah 
Green a challenge. Gertrude Berg, Sir 
Cedric Hardwick star in series. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bob New- 
hart Show: First TV series for come- 
dian Bob Newhart 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Donna Reed Show: “The Monster.” A 
wild animal on the loose wins affec- 
tion of Donna and her family. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) My Three Sons: 
“The Crush.” Mike Douglas returns 
home for first time since entering col- 
lege and raves about new girl] friend. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Margie: Pre- 
miere of series starring Cynthia Pep- 

teen-ager growing up in the 


14, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Wally’s Car.” Wally’s 
first car, a “bargain” that won't run, 
causes crisis when it blocks driveway. 

Mon., Oct. 16, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Danny Thomas Show: “Love Letters.” 
Danny Williams and his wife are 
puzzled when neighbors start quoting 
old love letters of Danny’s. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Andy Grif- 
fith Show: “Opie and the Bully.” Opie 
is victim of a nickel-a-day extortion 
perpetrated by young bully. 

Tues., Oct. 17, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Dick Van Dyke Show: Rob’s romantic 
wife Laura matches pharmacist cousin 
Thomas with Rob’s co-writer Sally for 
a lopsided dinner party. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dobie Gillis: 
Zelda is determined to discourage 
competition for Dobie’s attention. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Calvin and the 
Colonel: “The Thanksgiving Dinner.” 
A bare kitchen cupboard interferes 
with the Colonel’s dinner plans. 


DRAMA 


12, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 
“The Shining Image.” Guest 
Pleshette joins Richard 
Chamberlain, Raymond Massey. 
Fri., Oct. 13, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 

Twilight Zone: “A Game of Pool.” 

Jonathan Winters stars as pool player 

of legendary fame who returns to 

earth as tester of would-be champions. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “Garden of 
Evil,” with Gary Cooper, Susan Hay- 
ward, Richard Widmark. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
Chico is captured by a rancher and 
sold as a wild desert dog in “Chico— 


per as 
1920's 


Sat., Oct 


Thurs., Oct 
Kildare: 
star Suzanne 


the Misunderstood Coyote.” 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus Stop: “Suc- 
cess Story.” A self-made millionaire 
returns to his hometown to find the 
one thing he still wants in life. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: Glynis Johns co-stars with 
Shelley Berman in “The $200 Parlay,” 
story of a couple who spend harrow- 
ing weekend locked in machine shop. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) DuPont Show 
of the Week: “The Battle of the Paper 
Bullets,” drama of Nazi counterfeit 


currency plot. 
Tues., Oct. 17, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 


Adlai Stevenson Reports Sundays 
at 3 p.m. over ABC-TV network. 


coa Premiere: “The Fugitive Eye.” 
Char)ton Heston stars as carnival per- 
former involved in mystery. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Oct. 11, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Perry and 


guest stars. 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Sing Along with Mitch: “Sketch 
Along,” spoof on speakeasies of the 
roaring 20's. 

Fri., Oct. 13, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: The Circus Wil- 
liams, with Don Ameche as host of the 
European circus broadcast. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour: “Salute to Autumn.” Gor- 
don MacRae hosts hour-long colorcast. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: 
“Maxims Gourmet’s Paris” with Win- 
ston Burdette interviewing Louis 
Vaudable, owner of Maxims; Art 
Buchwald; and inspector for “Guide 
Michelin.” 

Sun., Oct. 15, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Ed Sullivan Show: Special taped show 
from West Berlin. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 11, 6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Gov- 
ernment.” Today’s lesson: Immigra- 
tion Policies. ct. 12: The Golden 


31-T 


Door. Oct. 13: Population Trends with 
guest, Richard Scammon, director of 
Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Oct. 16: Democracy'’s Coat 
of Many Colors. Oct. 17: Foundations 
of Democracy in America. Oct. 18 
Guest—William O. Douglas, associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s. Journal: This week’s news “col- 
umn” takes a look at: America the 
Beautiful (a look at the country’s 
highways lined with billboards, etc.); 
Cocoa ach, Florida (its commercial- 
ization because of Cape Canaveral); 
The British Press (‘its tabloids and 
other such papers). 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
CBS Reports: “Eisenhower on _ the 
Presidency.” The former President 
discusses aims, trials. triumphs, and 
personalities of his eight-year admin- 
istration. 

Sat. Oct. 14, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Weekly news program designed 
for high school students with Robert 
Abernathy and student reporter. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 12:30 pm. (CBS-TV) 
Washington Conversation: Informa! 
—- program from Washington, 
D.C. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai Steven- 
son Reports: U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N. in discussion with world leaders 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Nation's 
Future: Edwin Newman interviews 
guest personality. 

5:30 (CBS-TV) G-E College 
Bowl: Pomona College of Claremont, 
Calif., is this week’s challenger on inter- 
collegiate question-and-answer series 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 

“The Violent World of Sam 
.” (Repeat.) Personal profile of 
N.Y. Giants’ linebacker 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 11, 6:00 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last se- 
mester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the : “The New Biology,” taught 
by Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago. 

Mon., Oct. 9, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: Part II of “The Sacred Wall of 
Sacrifice,” study of 1961 excavation of 
Well of Sacrifice near ancient Mayan 
city of Chichen-Itza in Yucatan, Mex- 
ico. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 11, 8:00 am. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: Daily hour of fun, fea- 
turing kitten, white peacock, monkey, 
and Barney this week. 

7:30 .m. (CBS-TV) The Alvin 
Show: p ome Valiant, private nose—a 
detective who sniffs for clues—is hired 
by David Seville to find missing re- 
corded tape of himself and the chip- 
munks. Clyde Crashcup, noted inven- 
tor, decides to find a diversion for man 
and invents baseball. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: “Pitiful Paul Returns.” Paul, a 
sad sailor beset by hard luck, returns 


to Pipertown. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: “What's Boiling?” Irene finds 
out what's boiling and why; Mr. Wiz- 
ard shows how to boil water with an 
ice cube. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 1-2-3- 
Go! Series starring Jack Lescoulie and 
10-year-old Richard Thomas. 

7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: “The 
Winner.” When Lassie tries to protect 
baby raccoon being used in coon dog 
field trials, the dog is disqualified. 

7:30 =. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Keep Off the Grass.” Eager to 
champion justice and set a good ex- 
ample for Dennis, Mr. Wilson offers 
to defend Henry Mitchell to protest 
ticket received for violating a “Keep 
Off the Grass” sign. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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BACKGR 


OUND OF THE BERLIN CRISIS 


EAST 
BERLIN 


EDUCATIONAL PENETRATION 
WITH AUTHENTIC FILMSTRIPS 


Project Coordination and Consultation by Leading Educators 


Murray Lincoln Miller, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. of Education, Ill. State 


Normal Univ., 


Project Coordinator, 


Author and Chief Photographer. 


He withstood the many hazards of arrest, censorship and confiscation 
for these interesting and authentic films. Mabel P. Crompton, M.S. 


Assoc. 


Prof. of Geog. Emeritus, Ill. State Normal Univ., 


as Script 


Consultant edited thousands of photos into these absorbing studies of 


“Living in the Iron Curtain Coun 


the newest study program in 


tries Today.” 


“LIVING IN THE IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES TODAY” 


Czechoslovakian \ women pack cut 
corn into trench silo by foot 


* csc gr . 
Bridge across Danube river at 
City of Budapest, in Hungary 


Educational authentic films that graphically and 
dramatically present maximum retention value 
for study. Scenes that differentiate the 7 satellite 
countries in their culture, education, natural re- 
sources, commerce and agriculture. The extent of 
their development are revealed showing the old 
and the new side by side. Life as it exists based on 


SEVEN FILMSTRIPS IN 


present geographic boundries—detailed on up to 
date Rand McNally maps—with special emphasis 
on East Berlin as a part of a city divided. A dra- 
matic presentation of the traditions and heritage, 
and changes as satellite countries. Scenes that 
reach deep into the emotional reactions of the 
influences that affect the daily life of the people. 


BRILLIANT FULL COLOR 


For Grade 6 and Up. “Living in the Iron Curtain Countries Today” 


A286-3 LIVING IN EAST GERMANY TODAY 
(58 frames) Conditions and general activities in 
rural and urban areas of a satellite country. A color- 
map of Berlin delineates its sectors and points up 
its problems as a divided city. Education and 
transportation are given particular attention. 
A286-4 LIVING IN HUNGARY TODAY (51 
frames) . The life and economy of Hungary 
from its position in the heart of the lowland Dan 
ube plain. Old Budapest contrasts with the more 
recent industrial port that is now Budapest. Edu- 
cational institutions from grade schools througt 
universities are seen 

A286-5 LIVING IN POLAND TODAY (57 
frames) . . . Poland’s position between Germany 
and Russia has accounted for much of her troubled 
history. Poland is seen to be still in the process 
of recovery. Warsaw and other major cities are 
shown in various stages of rebuilding. Industries 
based on native raw materials, and systems of 
transportation are dealt with. 


A286-7 LIVING IN YUGOSLAVIA TODAY (59 


of Yugoslavia— the lowland, mountain and coastal 
plain regions. Pictured are industries and agricul- 
ral products. How the regions depend on one 
another, transportation linking the three areas. 
Remnants of Turkish architecture and dress. 
A286-2 LIVING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO- 
DAY (59 frames) . From an Iron Curtain out- 
post on the Austrian border, this filmstrip follows 
a main road into Prague, with its rich cultural 
heritage: Prague, Brno, and Pilsen reveal why 
Czechoslovakia is now one of the most industrial- 
ized of the Iron Curtain countries. 
A286-6 LIVING IN ROMANIA TODAY (61 
frames) . .. The principal cities of Romania show 
the contrast to older Romanian culture and the 
more recent state. Resources and the industries 
they supply (such as the vast petroleum indus- 
try at Ploesti) are included 
A286-1 LIVING IN BULGARIA TODAY (55 
frames) ... The same agrarian nation it has been 
for 75 years. It shows the extent to which old 
farming methods still predominate, methods of 
marketing and transportation. 


frames) ... The three main geographical divisions 
Each Filmstrip in Color with Captions... $6.50 


A286-S Save $5.75—Complete Set of 7 Filmstrips, Boxed... $39.75 


Bulgarians throng U.S. Legation 
to look at pictures from America 


An award winning study of the U.S.S.R.... 
“LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION TODAY” 


For Grade 6 and Up. Seven Filmstrips in Brilliant Full Color. 
Was selected for showing at American Film Festival, and won 
Scholastic Teacher’s Outstanding Award. 


.. Describes means of travel in cities, 
rural areas. Radio, TV, news, etc. 
A295-3 AGRICULTURE (52 
frames) ... Encompasses a large seg- 
ment of Russian life and territory, ¢x- 
plains the collective and state farms. 
A295-1 HOUSING and HOME 
LIFE (50 frames) . Depicts many 
types of homes in various city, sub- 
urban and rural areas. 

A295-4 FOODS, MARKETS, and 
STORES (46 frames) ... Shows 
common foodstuffs and marketing 
methods. Also “‘department” stores, 


95-2 SCHOOLS and PIONEER 
ACTIVITIES (54 frames) ... Gives 
insight into teaching methods and 
equipment, club activities. 

A295-6 FOUR CITIES (57 frames) 
Contrasts the old and the new . . 
fascinating tours of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Tashkent. 

A295-7 NATURAL RESOURCES 
(58 frames) Covers minerals, 
soil, vegetation . . . waterways, to- 
pography, and climate. 

A295-5 TRANSPORTATION and 
COMMUNICATION (56 frames) dining customs. 


Each Filmstrip in Color with Captions. ..$6.50 
A295-S Save $5.75—Complete Set of 7 Filmstrips, Boxed. . . 


———— ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED —~——— 
FILL IN NUMBERS BE 

LOW CORRESPONDING 
TITLES DESIRED 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1341 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ilinois TO 
Telephone: LAkeview 5-1500 
CATALOG I enclose $ 
| O Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL 
- © Bill our school. 
Suggested billing date: 
© Send free catalog of other titles 





Name 





Sa 


School 





School Address. $39.75 





Zone___State_ — 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) * Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 
A GENERAL PRECISION Affiliate 








